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IMPRACTICABLE IDEALIZATIONS 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I. Frevp, Market, DEMAND, NEED for health conservation or cultural enrich- 





























LeT us imagine ourselves trying to ‘‘sell 
adult edueation’’ to eight different types 
ir classes of Americans from 21 to 60 years 
of age, all American born and all having 
had by age sixteen the equivalent of at 
least six grades of public-school instruction 
and training. The representatives of all 
these types whom we meet we assume to 
be: ‘‘hard-headed”’ persons, already work- 
ing at least forty hours per week at their 
vocations; no less eager than Americans 
generally to ‘‘advance’’ themselves in 
earning power in order to elevate standards 
of living and to provide securities for sick- 
ness, old age and prolonged education of 
children; fairly law-abiding citizens as re- 
spects ‘‘conformist’’ civie virtues, but 
rather apathetic and conscious of incom- 
petency as regards kinetic or ‘‘government- 
improving’’ civie virtues; somewhat ques- 
tioning, if not a bit cynical, about reform- 
ing movements or programs; hardly at all 
favorably disposed towards ideals of ‘‘cul- 
ture’’ or, more ‘‘culture,’’ as ordinarily 
described; and already considerably pos- 
sessed of habituations and likings for cer- 
tain kinds of easy and attractive ‘‘leisure 
occupations,’’ according to age, sex, oppor- 
tuuities, ete., but also dimly aware that 
their recreations are not of the best, either 


ment. 

Towards helping us to think realistically 
about possibilities of ‘‘selling’’ profitable 
kinds of adult educations, let us note cer- 
tain ‘‘prevailing’’ qualities in our eight 
assumed case-types : 


Type A: Men, 21 to 30 years of age; averaging 
sixth to eighth grade schooling, are manual work- 
ers, with intelligence quotients from 95 to 105; 
deriving from urban or town surroundings; and 
soon to carry the heavy burden of family rearing. 

Type B: Men, 21 to 30; high-school and some 
college graduates; feet planted on lower rungs of 
commercial or professional vocations, but conscious 
of much competition ahead for advancement; 
eager to command high standards of living. 

Type C: Business and professional men, ages 
40 to 60; suburban residents, with well-grown 
small families; now prosperous, but aware of 
needs of close application to work in order to hold 
and advance present achievements and assure 
security for old age; increasingly conscious of 
civic shortages and unsatisfied cultural desires. 

Type D: Fairly prosperous, but still extremely 
hard-working land-owning farmers, ages 35 to 60; 
from seventh to ninth grade schooling; intelli- 
gence quotients from 100 to 115; eager to send 
some children to college; conscious of precarious 
situations throughout world in agricultural mar- 
keting; afflicted by sense of political helplessness ; 
and desirous of more ‘‘knowledge.’’ 

Type E: Women, 20 to 27 years of age; wage- 
workers in ‘‘light, clean, indoor’’ clerical or sell- 
ing vocations; not greatly interested in perma- 








990) 

nency of, or promotion in, gainful work, but an- 
ticipating 
tenth grade to high-school graduation; intelligence 
95 to 110; wholesome family background, fairly 


tastes, politically 


marriage and home-making career; 


refined unconcerned, somewhat 


keen for fashionable cultures. 


Type F: Farmers’ wives, ages 35 to 60, seventh 
to tenth grade schooling, hard-working, fairly 
large families partly reared, conscious of social 


and cultural isolations, eager to keep culturally 


abreast of children, who will probably have two to 


six grades more schooling (or college) than 
parents. 

Type G: Wives, ages 35 to 60, of artisan or fae- 
tory workers in cities, schooling of seventh to 


tenth grades, no present gainful employment, full 
work as home-makers, intelligence quotients usually 
80 to 105, free readers of newspapers and cheap 
magazines, 

Type H: Women, ages 35 to 60, wives of pro- 
fessional or business men, prosperous suburban or 
town residents, small families, exceptional amounts 
of leisure time, high-school or college backgrounds, 
intelligence of highest third, exceptional command 
of such cultural instrumentalities as libraries, con- 


certs, urban merchandising, ete. 


II. DraAGNosis oF PERCEIVED 
SHORTAGES 


The realistic student of human affairs 
knows that most of the persons represented 
‘fease types’’ have already 
acquired many learnings. First, they have 
learned much as children from their house- 


hold and neighborhood associates and other 


by the above 


environments—much of speech, of morali- 
ties, of common knowledge, of ideals, of 
bodily skills, of simple practical arts, of 
and attitudes. See- 
ond, they have learned some things from 


arts of reading, writing, and 


individualistic 


social 


their schools 


computation, several varieties of book 
knowledge, ete. Third, on approaching or 
after reaching adult years, they have 


learned much from the new environments 
and associates to which they have had to 
adapt themselves—environments and asso- 
ciates in economic production, courtship, 
rearing, worship, polities, diver- 
And, in the fourth place, some 


family 


sions, ete. 


of them at least, have learned much from 
processes of deliberate ‘*self-edueation.’’ 
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Only after diagnosis of the scope and 
functional values of the various learnings 
already achieved could unromantie edu- 
estimate harmful 
in already 


cators begin, next, to 


? ?? 


‘‘shortages’’ or ‘‘wrongnesses 
achieved learnings or other growths. 

Imagine our ‘‘salesmen’’ of adult edu- 
cations trying to find customers for more 
learnings of spelling, grammar or algebra 
among persons of the above case-types. Is 
it not probable that in nearly all cases 
those approached would politely but firmly 
say, “‘No, thank you, we have all we seem 
to need of learnings along those lines.’’ 

On the other hand, there is evidence 
from thousands of public evening schools, 
from philanthropic schools, such as those 
maintained by Y. M. C. A. organizations, 
and from extension and correspondence 
courses that each year hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women, chiefly 
from 20 to 30 years of age, are eager to 
acquire more of the kinds of learnings 
which will help them towards better earn- 
ing power in their vocations. 

But there is also much evidence that con- 
siderable proportions of Americans after 
forty years of age become keenly interested 
in further cultural educations—here taken 
to include only intellectual or esthetic 
learnings pursued for no visibly utilitarian 
purpose. The chautauquas, the farmers’ 
granges, the mechanics’ institute libraries, 
the lyceums and scores of other similar 
aids to adult education of mature persons 
were already familiar to our people two or 
more generations ago. Carl Schurz was 
able more than seventy years ago to make 
a successful career lecturing to farm and 
village audiences throughout many North- 
ern states. During the latest fifty years 
literally thousands of groups, composed 
mostly of women over forty years of age, 
have been active in promoting various 
forms of adult education, usually towards 
non-vocational objectives. 

But the best evidence is supplied by the 
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reading interests of the American people. 
Who use our libraries? Who build up 
home libraries? Who buy books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets and newspapers? And 
for what purposes do they read? Unfortu- 
nately, not a few ardent, and in consider- 
able degree romantic, promoters of adult 
educations now tend to be contemptuous of 
such readers, not a few of whom are in 
reality very successful self-educators even 
into mature years. 

3ut though all the foregoing efforts of 
progressive persons to advance their learn- 
ings and thereby to improve their lives are 
creatly to be commended, two criticisms of 
them are certainly valid, and a third prob- 
ably so: all the means and efforts hereto- 
fore evolved have been fragmentary, ill- 
coordinated and often opportunistic; fre- 
quently the adult ‘‘buyers’’ were poorly 
informed as to their really important 
‘‘needs’’—either personal needs or social 
needs; and, perhaps, most of the available 
offerings, like cheap and agreeable medi- 
cines, excessively tempted even able-minded 
people to seek ‘‘easy gains’’ in learnings— 
gains involving as little study, much ex- 
citement, and impermanence of effects, as 
those now chargeable to ‘‘progressive 
school’’ learnings by children. 


Ill. Neeps ror Apuutt EpvucatTions Dir- 
FERENTIATED ACCORDING TO URGENCIES 
oF ‘‘CAREERS’’ 


It will help realistic thinking about 
needs for adult educations if we subdivide 
the total range of the seriously pursued 
activities of the normal adult into some 
eight or ten classes—the vocational, the 
family-rearing, the health-conserving, the 
religious, the civic, the self-cultural, the 
pleasure-seeking, the consciously recrea- 
tional, and possibly others. 

Indeed, in certain types of what some of 
us might think the most ‘‘civilized’’ of 
men—namely, prosperous professional and 
business men working in cities but residing 
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in choice suburbs—the foregoing activities 
so tend to,cohere into separate compart- 
ments as to constitute in cold reality dif- 
ferent or specialized ‘‘careers.”’ 

Thus a very dynamic man of forty will 
often be found who very purposefully ap- 
portions due shares of his time, efforts and 
earnings respectively to: his profession or 
business; the rearing of his family; his 
church membership; his political affilia- 
tions; the safeguarding of his health; his 
personal regimen recreations; his pleasur- 
able diversions, recreations and pastimes; 
and his self-culture. 

But towards optimum exercise of fune- 
tions in each of these areas—and, obvi- 
ously, above all under the highly artificial- 
ized conditions of present-day ‘‘megalo- 
politan’’ life—purposed learnings of 
varied kinds and amounts seem to be in- 
creasingly needful. What man or woman 
ean to-day discharge even very meagerly 
his responsibilities of sharing in the politi- 
cal cooperations imposed by a democracy, 
without purposive civic education? How 
shall the city worker find and pursue ree- 
reative activities which are optimum for 
his conditions without giving studious 
thought thereto? Parenthood—even the 
modern specialized parenthood of the pro- 
fessional or business man working far 
away from his household—has its technical 
responsibilities which can best be learned 
through concentrated study. Self-culture 
—through progressively advancing assimi- 
lations of our richly available social inheri- 
tance materials in literature, music, natural 
science, travel, histories, social sciences, 
biographies, and the rest—promises great 
spiritual rewards to the man who has some- 
how learned motives and techniques for its 
controlled growth in himself. 

For present purposes let us consider the 
sources of learnings for the several careers 
as: (a) Those operative through house- 
holds, schools and other agencies during 
the preworking years of men’s lives, before 
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16 or 18 for the large majority, and before 
20 or 24 for the elect: (b) those operative 
as greater or less ‘‘self-education’’ by the 
person himself in his uses of private study, 
library readings, daily perusals of news- 
papers, attendance on lectures, cooperative 
sharings in polities, recreations and church 
services, ete.; and, third, (¢) those involv- 
ing use of employed teachers, publicly or 
instructional 


‘ 


philanthropically provided 


and other similar ‘‘personally 


conducted’’ training and otherwise educa- 


COUTSeS, 


tive courses. 

It seems very probable that educators 
now overestimate the scope and actually 
functional values for the several ‘‘careers’’ 
earlier distinguished of the learnings now 
derived from schools—ineluding even full 
four years of high-school courses and two 
or four years of liberal college courses for 


‘‘liberal’’ (cultural and civistic) eduea- 
tions. 
Also it seems that most contemporary 


protagonists of more and better ‘‘alter- 
adult educations seriously under- 
estimate the extent and self- 
directed learnings in all those areas of 
present-day life objectives and 
values of such learnings are clearly de- 
Such fields are often found in voea- 
eareers,’’ 


given’’ 
value of 


where 


fined. 


tional 
‘*family rearing’’ careers and doubtless in 


‘‘careers,’’ recreational ‘‘ 
religious careers where conditions favor 
stabilities of beliefs. But favorable condi- 
tions for adequate self-educations are 
doubtless often now lacking in areas of 
civie and self-cultural ‘‘careers.’’ 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to 
assume that more than a fraction of the 
classes of adults represented by the case- 
type descriptions given earlier have ever 
acquired kinds and amounts of learnings 
which would be optimum for them, either 
through earlier schools or through later 
Hence we may approach 
‘alter- 


self-educations. 
problems of finding objectives for 


‘ 
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given’’ school or other educations by esti- 
shortages’’ in 


ce 


mating various types of 
our case-types. 


IV. Some HypotTHeses 

Let us assume that improved economic 
and political conditions will presently re- 
quire full-time attendance on non-voca- 
tional schools of all persons from 9 to 18 
years of age; and will provide resources 
for varied extension courses for adults. It 
is predicted: 

(a) That adults from 20 to 30 or 35 
years of age will be found especially eager 
to take advantage of courses which will 
visibly help them in those two of their 
careers which at such ages are especially 
urgent—namely, vocational advancement 
and the starting of a family. 

(b) That large proportions of adults 
from 30 or 35 to 70 years of age, now only 
vaguely aware of their responsibilities, can 
yet be induced to share in adult courses 
primarily designed to enhance their pow- 
ers of kinetic political citizenship (as dis- 
tinguished from conformist civic virtues). 

(c) That under normal conditions men 
and women citizens from 20 to 30 years of 
age, because of their urgent preoccupations 
with vocational and family-starting respon- 
sibilities, will only rarely be willing to give 
time and effort to study of courses making 
for superior kinetic political cooperations. 

(d) But that under politically, and per- 
haps at times, economically, abnormal con- 
ditions, men and women of 20 to 30 can 
often be enlisted in militant action, and 
occasionally in study having supposedly 
militant objectives—as recently in the 
Soviet Union, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
Turkey, and some years ago in China. 
(But voluntary efforts here will depend 
upon presence and vigor of mature and 
highly militant leadership. School-offered 
courses will seldom tempt these motives or 
serve these ends. ) 
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(e) Probably, too, the great opportuni- 
ties for adult cultural educations will here- 
after be found chiefly among persons (1) 
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over thirty years of age and (2) who have 
already well ‘‘found’’ themselves in their 
vocational and family-rearing careers. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
SERVICE 

A SPECIAL correspondent to the New York 
Sun writes in part as follows from Fortress 
Luziensteig, Switzerland, under date of August 
8: 

“From the shelter of Koloster Ettal in Ba- 
varia, the International Student Service moved 
here recently for a four-day conference on the 
problem of offering relief to students unable to 
continue their studies in Germany. Were it not 
for the tact of the American delegation, the 
conference might have ended more or less dis- 
astrously, since the German delegation and 
those of the Jewish faith could not at first be 
brought into agreement. 

“The conference moved from Ettal, where it 
had originally opened, because the Jewish dele- 
gates felt they could not remain in Germany to 
diseuss the most important and immediate prob- 
lem of the econference—providing relief for stu- 
dents there. 

“At Ettal, the conference had accomplished 
one thing: It had become informed on virtually 
every point of the National Socialists’ program 
in Germany. It had been welcomed by two 
members of the new German government, who 
explained that the emphasis of the present 
régime is placed on the blending of ¢apitalism 
and socialism. Dr. John MacCracken, of the 
American Council of Edueation at Washington, 
presided, and thirty Americans were in the 
group. 

“Having moved here from Ettal, the confer- 
ence divided itself into five commissions, each 
to diseuss an important phase of the work of 
the International Student Service, which came 
into being as a relief organization for students 
after the world war but which has since broad- 
ened its seope so that, in addition to relief work 
for students in Europe, India and China, it 
now has a department of cultural cooperation 
and international studies and a department of 
university research. 


“Relief activities were assigned to a commis- 
sion consisting of the head of the World Union 
of Jewish Students, five Germans and repre- 
sentatives from the leading nations of the con- 
ference, including the United States. 

“A lengthy and frequently heated war of 
words began over disagreement as to the prin- 


cipal application of one of the conference’s 


basie principles—positive neutrality between 
nations. The group of German students in- 


sisted that a special fund could not be raised 
for German émigré students and be compatible 
with ‘positive neutrality.’ At 
ment the Germans left the commission. 


one heated mo- 


“The American delegation had been listeners 
until this dramatic moment. It was suddenly 
faced with The 
American group was in no way an advocate of 


a silent call for mediation. 
the German revolution’s anti-Semitic campaign. 
It felt, however, that there could be no advance 
toward making disapproval felt unless one first 
gained an understanding of the underlying 
causes, together with the confidence and respect 
of the group whose actions were to be disap- 
proved. 

“A compromise was arrived at by which, un- 
der the title of a general relief program, there 
will appear a large item for ‘students unable to 
continue their studies in Germany.’ Since the 
Jewish students will not accept money contrib- 
uted by German students, a will 
read, ‘for individual cases as they arise and as 
earmarked by the donor.’ 
tion approved the action of the commission and 


tripled its pledge to the International Student 


second item 


The German delega- 


Service. 

“The share of the United States in this pro- 
gram is financial support for relief abroad and 
the promotion of student self-help in American 
colleges and universities. The service, with its 
international office in look to 
America for a large share of the money for the 
needy students who have left Germany. The 
felt that the American 


Geneva, will 


American delegation 
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committee could undertake a share of about 


$25,000, $5,000 of which will go to the regular 
work of the service and $20,000 for the relief 


of émigré students.” 






FEDERAL AID FOR TEACHERS 


NEEDY, unemployed teachers will be given an 


opportunity to work for their unemployment 
relief at their regular occupation, according to 
an announcement made on August 23 by Harry 
L. Hopkins, federal emergency relief adminis- 
trator. Stressing the fact that the primary pur- 
pose of his action is to provide the necessities of 
life to unemployed teachers, Mr. Hopkins made 
known the fact that he has authorized state re- 
lief administrations to pay work-relief wages to 
teachers who will be assigned to regular school 
officials to teach in rural schools that have been 
of the 


teachers may be assigned in cities, as well as in 


elosed or drastically curtailed. Some 
rural communities, to teach adults who can not 
read and write English. 

The expenditures from relief funds will be 
confined to the minimum needs of the teachers, 
and no relief money will be allowed for fuel, 
text-books or other school expense. Mr. Hop- 


kins said: 


this kind of work relief one of the 


most constructive applications of the principle of 


I consider 


exchanging service to the community for public 
aid. The need for relief to teachers is clearly ap- 
parent. Thirty-three states have reported through 
their education officials that approximately 80,000 
15 


definitely reported shortened school terms and in 


teachers are unemployed. Some states have 
some districts this has meant curtailing them to 
the vanishing 

While it is 


of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


point. 
most emphatically not the intention 


to subsidize the school system in any community 
or to relieve school officials of their responsibility, 
I believe that the expenditure of work-relief funds 
in the interests of destitute teachers will result in- 
directly in great community benefit. 

In many rural communities the complete closing 
of schools virtually means the disintegration of 
community life for children. No one will ever be 
able to make up the loss to the children who are 
deprived of education, for the plastic state of 
childhood mind comes but once. 

Where schools are closed or terms are reduced to 
a month or two a year, despite increased enrol- 


ment, we have a great paradox. It is the expecta- 
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tion of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion that this paradox can be righted, in some 
part, by permitting the teachers to give their ser- 
vices on the basis of their relief needs. 


The full text of Mr. Hopkins’ communication 
to governors and state relief directors follows: 


Your relief commission is authorized to use fed- 
eral relief funds now available or to be made avail- 
able by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion to pay work-relief wages to needy unemployed 
teachers or other persons competent to teach and 
assign them to classrooms up through the eighth 
grade, provided: First, that these teachers are as- 
signed by the relief offices to appropriate educa- 
tional authorities who will have entire supervision 
over their activities; second, that they are assigned 
only to those schools which prior to this date have 
been ordered closed or partially closed for the com- 
ing school year because of lack of funds; third, 
this applies only to rural counties. 

State relief administrations are also authorized 
and urged to pay from above funds relief-work 
wages to needy unemployed persons competent to 
teach adults unable to read and write English. 
This applies to cities as well as rural counties. 
Under no circumstances should relief funds be used 
to relieve counties of their proper responsibility 
for education, nor should these activities permit 
the substitution of relief teachers for regularly 
employed teachers. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROJECTS UNDER 
THE PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


THE Office of Education of the Department of 
the Interior on August 28 mailed to 7,577 public 
school superintendents and presidents of state 
universities and colleges information on the 
Public Works Program so far as it affects 
school-building projects. 

The office sent to the school authorities full 
information of the conditions under which loans 
may be obtained for school buildings, a sum- 
mary description of the organization of the 
Emergency Administration, with a list of the 
state advisory boards and state engineers for 
the Public Works Administration for each state, 
and copies of Cireulars No. 1 and No. 2 of the 
Nmergency Administration. 

This is the first of a series of services on the 
Public Works Program that the Office of Edu- 
cation is undertaking to render to the Emer- 
gency Administration and the school authorities. 
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The office is also undertaking a study of school- 
building needs for the use of state advisory 
boards and state engineers so that they may be 
informed as to where there is the greatest school 
congestion, increase in school population, etc.; 
and is putting the regional advisers in contact 
with those who have specialized in school-build- 
ing problems in the various regions. 

The immediate purpose of erecting school 
buildings under the Public Works Program is 
to provide work for as many people as possible. 
The long-range purpose is to provide adequate, 
modern school-housing facilities for children. 
The Office of Education is interested in syn- 
chronizing these two purposes by furnishing in- 
formation on school-building needs to the Publie 
Works Administration and to the school au- 
thorities. 

In all communications to school superinten- 
dents emphasis is laid upon the fact that re- 
quests for loans for any form of public works 
will necessarily have to be considered in relation 
to other forms of public works in the same 
district; the relative need of that district against 
another for immediate employment, and the 
promptness with which it will be possible to 
start on one or another of such projects. 


THE BUDGET OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


THe New York City Board of Edueation 
unanimously approved a $131,604,266.47 budget 
estimate for 1934 at a special meeting on Au- 
gust 23. The new budget, if approved by the 
Board of Estimate, will represent a net increase 
of $2,051,399.31 over the money actually ap- 
propriated for 1933, which totaled $129,552,- 
867.16. 

Aceording to The New York Times, Dr. 
George J. Ryan, president of the board, made a 
statement defending the budget estimate as pro- 
viding for the maintenance of present educa- 
tional standards and for the growth of the see- 
ondary schools, while at the same time carrying 
over to 1934 the economy measures adopted for 
the 1933 budget. 

The budget, as adopted, estimates for finance- 
ing on the basis of $84,438,885.92 from city 
funds and $47,165,410.55 from state and fed- 
eral funds. It was explained in this connection 
that if the 10 per cent. eut in state aid adopted 
by the legislature for 1933-34 was again 
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adopted for 1934-35 it would mean that the 
proportion of city funds would have to be 
higher. The present budget, taking into aec- 
count the reduction for the first half of 1934, 
figures on a normal amount of state aid for the 
next period. The increased demand on city 
funds if this is not forthcoming can not be esti- 
mated in advance, as amounts appropriated by 
the state are arrived at on a basis of a variety 
of factors. 

About $1,250,000 of the net increases in the 
budget is accounted for by the mandatory sal- 
ary increments, which are provided for by state 
law. There are also 478 new teaching positions, 
as substitutes, provided for in the budget, in 
addition to 244 added in recent months. 

It is estimated by the board that the high 
schools will have in the fall of 1934 an increase 
of 12,000 students over this fall and of about 
30,600 over 1932. To provide for this increase, 
the budget figures on 241 new teaching posi- 
tions in senior day high schools for the fall of 
1933, consisting of teachers already in the sys- 
tem, 189 new positions for next spring and 154 
for the fall of 1934. There are also fifty addi- 
tional positions provided for the new Samuel 
Gompers High School, scheduled to open in the 
Bronx during the year, and fifty for industrial 
high-school classes conducted in continuation 
schools. 

Fourteen additional teachers have been al- 
lowed for the junior high schools for the spring 
of 1934 and fourteen more for the fall. Three 
additional teachers for cardiopathie cases in 
the fall of 1933, already in the system, are pro- 
vided for in the budget, as well as five addi- 
tional teachers for open-air classes in 1934 and 
one additional teacher of a probationary class. 

School gardens are restored to the budget 
after having been dropped this year at a cost 
of about $8,309. It was said that the value of 
the nature study they provide was greater than 
the slight saving through their elimination. An 
inerease of $59,000 for additional custodian 
care of school buildings was, it was said, made 
necessary because of the opening of eleven new 
schools during the year. 

About $138,000 in cuts is found in the new 
budget, the largest item, a saving of $92,000, 
coming from the abolition of teacher training 
colleges. Other savings came from the drop- 
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ping of vacant positions, reduced rentals, re- 


duced costs of materials and various adjust- 


ments. The budget provides for practically the 
same size classes as in 1933 and for maintenance 
all the 


of practically educational activities at 


present level. 


BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


THE disagreement between certain faculty 


Hamilton Holt, president of 
Winter Park, Florida, 


resulted in the dismissal of several professors 


members and Dr. 
Rollins College, which 
and the resignation of others last spring, has 
caused the establishment of a new coeducational 
college in North Carolina, aeeording to Theodore 
Dreier, one of the professors who resigned. 
Aceording to The New York Herald Tribune, 
Mr. who taught physies at Rollins, is 
treasurer of the new college, which will open 
North Caro- 
lina, in buildings owned by the Blue Ridge As- 


Dreier, 


on September 25 near Asheville, 
The site is used in summer as a con- 
for Y¥. M. C. A. 


buildings 


sociation. 


ference ground and religious 


The 
1,600 acres near Black Mountain, and for the 


workers. are on an estate of 
present the school will be ealled Black Mountain 
College. It is the of 
Black Mountain, and is situated at an altitude 


of 2,700 feet. 


three miles from town 


Most of the nine professors who left Rollins 


either by request or of their own accord are 
expected to serve on the faculty of the new 
The president is Dr. Frederick Ray- 
mond professor of chemistry since 
1926 at The 


Ralph Reed Lounsbury, formerly a newspaper 


school. 
Georgia, 
Rollins. secretary is Professor 
man, lawyer and political expert, who since 
1930 has taught government and political sei- 
ence at Rollins. Professor J. A. Rice, who was 
the first professor to be dismissed by Dr. Holt, 
will teach classies. 

The disturbance at Rollins is now being in- 
the 
Association of University Professors, headed by 
Dr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins 


vestigated by a committee of American 


University. The committee will issue a report 

of its findings in the fall, and meanwhile Mr. 

Dreier said that he and his colleagues preferred 

to say nothing except that it was “a matter of 
” 


disagreement as to principles. 
A group of students who seceded with the 
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professors is expected to form the nucleus of 
the new school, and some of them have been aid- 
ing in the organization which will introduce 
several educational ideas unusual in America. 

There will be no president or board of trustees 
in the usual sense. The faculty will entirely 
govern the institution and will elect a chairman 
and president of the corporation from its ranks 
limited In all Mr. 
Dreier said, the students will be asked to elect 


for terms. probability, 
a representative to serve at faculty meetings on 
government. 

Students will be classified merely as members 
of the junior or senior college, the credit system 
will not be used and the student’s right to 
graduate will depend upon his ability to satisfy 
outside examiners that “he knows what he pro 
fesses to know.” The student will decide for 
himself when he is ready to be graduated, al 
though the full course of instruction will be 
gauged to cover four years. 

Every student will be assigned a tutor from 
the faculty, and a general combination of the 
seminar and tutorial systems will be sought. 
Musie, the graphic arts and dramaties will be 
stressed. 

The buildings are said to be adequate for 
present needs and financial backing to provid 
for running the school with a small number ot 
students the first year has been obtained. The 
state already has granted the school a charter 


CONFERENCE ON ACCREDITING 
STANDARDS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

DELEGATES of six regional school-acerediting 
associations and the National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education were ealled into 
a conference on August 18 and 19 by U. 5%. 
Commissioner of Education George F. Zook. 
The purpose of the conference was to plan a 
study of the standards and practises of aecred- 
iting high schools in the United States in the 
light of the findings of the National Survey ot 
Secondary Education, recently completed by the 
Federal Office of Education, and other related 
studies. 

The following delegates from regional asso- 
ciations and the National Committee on Re 
search in Secondary Edueation were appointed 
to attend the conference: 
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Middle States Association: Richard M. Gum- 
mere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; 
E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania; Karl 
G. Miller, University of Pennsylvania; Walter J. 
O’Connor, Georgetown University. 

Southern Association: William R. Smithy, Uni- 

rsity of Virginia. 

North Central Giles, State 
Department, Carl F. G. 
Franzen, University of Indiana; A. A. Reed, Uni- 

rsity of Nebraska; M. R. Owens, State Depart- 

ent, Little Rock, Arkansas; G. E. Carrothers, 
University of Michigan. 

Vew England 

rtland, Maine. 

Vational Committee on Research in Secondary 

ucation: E. J. 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Association: J. T. 


Madison, Wisconsin; 


Association: Arthur W. Lowe, 


Ashbaugh, Miami University, 


Other associations asked to send delegates to 


he conference were the Western Association 
nd Northwest Association. 

The regional acerediting associations of the 
United States have been major factors in the 
elevation of standards for secondary education 
n the United States. An “accredited secondary 


ye9 


hool” is a sehool which meets the standards 
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drawn up by the association of its region. 
These standards vary from region to region. 
They are changed from time to time in the light 
of needs and of the results of researeh studies. 
In many parts of the country, pupils from ae 
credited secondary schools are admitted to most 
institutions of higher education without further 
examination. 

The Federal Office of Education itself does no 
acerediting, nor does it have any part in the set- 
The Office of 


statistics on 


ting of standards or practises. 

Edueation does, however, collect 
education and conduct investigations of impor- 
tanee to the accrediting associations. It also 
publishes a list 
schools in the United States, giving the names 
of high schools approved by the regional ae 


of the accredited secondary 


crediting associations, state departments of edu 
cation and other accrediting agencies. 

The conference on secondary school aceredit- 
ing practises comes at a time when a similar 
study by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of standards and 
for institutions of 


acerediting procedures 


higher education is also in progress. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMES Bryant CoNANT, recently elected 
president of Harvard University, has returned 
from a two-months’ visit to Europe. He is ex- 
pected to take up his work at Harvard Univer- 
sity on September 5. 

Dr. R. B. von KiernSmi, president of the 
University of Southern California, will return 
trom Europe about September 5. Accompanied 
by Mrs. von KleinSmid, he attended the World 
Federation of Education Associations at Dublin, 
in August, and served during the summer as re- 
search investigator in the British Isles, Switzer- 
land, Franee, Holland and Germany for the 
U. S. Offiee of Edueation. 


Sir Roperr A. Fauconer, formerly president 
of the University of Toronto, was elected presi- 
dent of the Institute of Pacific Relations for 
the meeting recently held at Banff. 


Dr. Apert EINSTEIN has 
foreign associate of the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences to fill the position vacant by the death of 
Professor Albert A. Michelson. 


been elected a 


Dr. GeorGE BarcGer, professor of medical 
chemistry at the University of Edinburgh, will 
receive the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Michigan on September 25. 

Dr. NICHOLAS KNIGHT has resigned from the 
faculty of Cornell College after thirty-five con- 
secutive years of teaching in the school. As 
head of the chemistry, Dr. 
Knight is largely responsible for the develop- 


department of 


ment of the six modernly equipped laboratories. 

Dr. Espen J. Carey, professor and director of 
the department of anatomy, Marquette Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed dean to succeed Dr. Bernard F. Me- 
Grath, who resigned recently because of ill 
health. 

Dr. Harry B. WEISER, since 1919 professor 
of chemistry at Rice Institute, has been ap- 
pointed dean. 

Dr. Horéer F. 1923 
fessor of biology and head of the department of 


KILANDER, since pro- 


science at Upsala College, has been appointed 
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dean of Panzer College of Physical Education 
Dr. 
Kilander has been associated with Panzer Col- 
] 


lege 


and Hygiene at East Orange, New Jersey. 


+ 


for seven years in a part-time capacity as 


professor of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. 


Dr. Paut Benper has been appointed di- 
rector of the Elkhart Junior College, Indiana, 
whieh will open on September 16 as the Elkhart 
branch of Goshen College. Classes will be con- 
ducted in mathematics by the director; in Ger- 
man by Dr. Edward Yoder; in chemistry by Dr. 
Glen R. Miller, and in English and history by 
Professor Samuel Yoder. For the school year 
1933-34 only freshman courses will be offered. 
Sophomore courses will be begun the following 
vear. 

Dixon WecTER, who has formerly taught at 
Baylor University, the University of California 
and the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English at the 
University of Mr. Wecter took his 
undergraduate work at Baylor University and 
his graduate work at Yale University. He 


Oxford University as a Rhodes 


Denver. 


studied at 
scholar. 
CHARLES N. ZIvuEy, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been named manager of 
He 
will have charge of the new union building, 
erected at a cost of $500,000, partly through 


the new Student Union at the university. 


ex-students and 


He will also 


contributions from students, 
other friends of the university. 
direct all affairs of the union, attempting to 


correlate the work of extra-curricular activities. 


Dr. JoHN W. LANGDALE, book editor of the 
Methodist Episeopal Church and a member of 
the executive committee of the board of foreign 
that been elected a 
trustee of Wesleyan University. Henry A. In- 
eraham, of New York, has been elected treasurer 
of the university to sueceed the late Clinton A. 
Burdick. Mr. Ingraham, a graduate of Wes- 
leyan in the class of 1900, is a lawyer. His 
grandfather, his father, three of his uncles, his 
two brothers and his son are also alumni of 


missions of church, has 


Wesleyan University. 

FowLeR McCormick, of Chicago, has been 
elected a trustee of Washington and Lee Uni- 
His grandfather, Cyrus Hall MeCor- 


versity. 
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mick, inventor of the reaper, was a trustee from 
1869 until his death in 1884. 

Dr. JAMES B. EpmMonson, dean of the schoo! 
of education of the University of Michigan, has 
been made director of the local activities of the 
NRA. 


E. L. Kirkpatrick, of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, has been relieved of his duties 
for one semester to permit him to assist in the 
federal program, where he will serve as rural 
relief analyst and adviser to the various group 
engaged in that work. 

Resecca B. the M 
nicipal Reference Library, New York City, has 


RANKIN, librarian of 


been appointed by President Lydenberg to th 
chairmanship of the subeommittee on unemploy- 
ment of the American Library Association Com 
The othe: 


members of the subeommittee are H. Marjorie 


mittee on Salaries and Employment. 


Beal, Aubry Lee Hill, Franklin F. Hopper, 
Ethel Farquhar McCollough, Marion Mead, 


Wharton Miller, Jurgen G. Raymond, Edgar 
S. Robinson, Bessie Sargeant Smith, Ralph 
Ulveling and Ruth Worden. 

Dr. C. H. Epmonpson, professor of zoology 
at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, is visit 
ing the United States. 

S.J 


recently 


FaTHER BERNARD F. DOvUCETTE, of 
Manila Observatory, Manila, P. L., 
spent two weeks at the Scripps Institution oi 
Oceanography of the University of California 
with Dr. G. F. McEwen, professor of physica! 


oceanography. 

PauL G. W. KELLER, superintendent of the 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, schools, retired on Au 
gust 1 after serving the schools of the state for 
thirty-five years. He will be succeeded by A. 
T. Stolen, of Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 

Dean C. S. CHAPPELEAR, of Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Galena, Illinois. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. W. ANKENBRAND, Rocky 
River, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Mansfield, Ohio, for a 
three-year term. 

Rosert Hurt, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Rugby College of Technology and 
Arts, has been appointed principal of Strat- 
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ford-on-Avon Technical College and organizer 
of further education at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Tue Council of the Girls’ Publie Day School 
Trust of England has appointed Miss M. Jar- 
rett, present head mistress of the Northgate 
School for Girls, Ipswich, to be head mistress 
of Clapham High School and principal of the 
Training College as from January, 1934. 


FREDERICK S. Grow, who retired last Febru- 
ary after serving as a teacher in DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School, New York City, for thirty-five 
years, died on August 26. He was sixty-five 
vears old. 

Dr. ARCHIBALD MacMEcuan, for forty years 
professor of English at Dalhousie University, 
died on August 7, at the age of seventy-one 
vears. 

A REUNION luncheon of Psychological Com- 
pany No. 1, Camp Greenleaf, will be held at 
the Residence Halls for Men, University of 
Chicago, on Tuesday, September 12, at one 
o’cloeck, in connection with the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association. 
Those who ean attend are asked to communicate 
with Dr. Gilbert J. Rich, secretary, 907 South 
Lincoln Street, Chicago. 


THE annual summer session of the College of 
the City of New York, which opened on June 
29, closed on August 24. A faculty of 228 in- 
structors supervised and taught 167 courses. 
Enrolled in the summer courses were 5,057 stu- 
dents, and, of this number, 4,328 were continuing 
their regular college course. The enrolment in- 
cluded 92 teachers and 619 women. Of the 
total, 1,684 were registered at the Business 
Center at Lexington Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street and 3,373 at the main buildings at Con- 
vent Avenue and 139th Street. 


A NEW School of Research, organized within 
the Graduate School, University of Southern 
California, and emphasizing especially original 
research by candidates for the Ph.D. degree and 
by faculty members, is announced by President 
R. B. von KleinSmid. Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt 
is named director. Membership in the school 
will be granted to those students who are 
formally admitted to candidacy for the Ph.D. 
degree. Visiting research scholars in Los An- 
geles may likewise be recognized, and under 
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special conditions other recommended graduates 
already holding the master’s degree may be 
elected to membership. Demand for advanced 
graduate work is increasing at the University 
of Southern California, according to Dean 
Hunt. This year there were fourteen candi- 
dates for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
in anthropology and archeology, biochemistry, 
botany, economies, education, English language 
and literature, history and sociology. <A gradu- 
ate department of the College of Letters, Arts 
and Sciences was formally organized during the 
academic year 1910-1911. In 1920, in order 
more adequately to meet the inereasing de- 
mands of qualified candidates and to provide 
enlarged opportunities for graduate study the 
Graduate School was established. 


THE establishment at Simmons College of a 
School of English, believed to be the only four- 
year school of its kind in the country, has been 
announced. It will be under the direction of 
Dr. Robert M. Gay, professor of English and 
dean of the Graduate Division, who is also dean 
of the Bread Loaf Summer School of English 
at Middlebury College. Beginning in Septem- 
ber, the new school will offer two four-year pro- 
grams leading to the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence. The first of these departs from conven- 
tional educational practise by offering a course 
combining instruction in writing and editing 
with training in library and secretarial work, 
with the aim of preparing students for positions 
in editorial or publishing offices, or for semi- 
literary positions in commercial houses. The 
second program is designed for students who 
wish to teach English, or to proceed to a uni- 
versity for graduate work in English. Both 
these programs will consist, as do other pro- 
grams at the college of a combination of liberal 
arts and vocational subjects. The new school 
will also offer a one-year program in writing 
and editing for graduate students and those who 
have completed at least three years at another 
accredited college. It was stated that there 
might later be opportunity for students inter- 
ested in combining the study of art or music 
with that of English. 


ACCORDING to Museum News, the William 
Chrisman High School at Independence, Mis- 
souri, has opened a museum in the board of 
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education room on the first floor of the school 
building. The room has, on three sides, a tier 
of four glass-enclosed shelves, in which are dis- 
played collections of Indian material, rocks and 
minerals and fossils. Space above the shelves 
is used for guns, shells, swords and other ma- 
terial illustrating American wars. The Indian 
material includes axes, tomahawks, skinning 
knives, celts, hump-back serapers, smoothing 
stones, drills, war paints, paint cups, hematite 


nodules, hoes, pottery, discoidals and arrow 


rock 


about five hundred specimens, classified accord- 


heads. In the and mineral section are 


ing to 


formation. Ineluded are rocks and min- 
erals of economie importance found in Mis- 
souri, such as lead, cobalt, nickel, barite, iron 
ore, limonite, glass sand, diaspore, clay, burly 
clay, zine, coal, oil and limestone. 


devoted to 


A section is 


rocks and minerals of Jackson 


County. In the 
hundred and fifty specimens, most of them from 


fossil section are about one 
local sites, including fossil fish of Greene River 
formation, trilobites, oysters, shark’s tooth and 
fern leaves from Illinois. The material was ar- 
students in the agriculture classes 
Descriptive 


ranged by 
with the help of the instructor. 
labels on ecards were prepared by classes in me- 
chanieal drawing. The museum is used chiefly 
for teaching and for reference by the students, 
but is also open to the publie on special days. 
G. Berkemeier, of the high-school staff, is in 
charge. 


Nature writes: “The issue of a catalogue oe- 


cupying 184 pages by the Central Information 
notable 


Edueational Films is a 


Instructional and Eduea- 


for 


Bureau 
event (“A Guide to 
Films available for Use by Educational 


Great Britain.” 


tional 
Social Organizations in 
184. London: The Central Informa- 
tion Bureau for Educational Films. 3s. 6d.). 


In the introduction it is stated that this is the 


and 
Pp. vi4 


first oceasion on which a conspectus of the films 


available for education in Great Britain has 


been attempted. The present survey is purely 
quantitative, but the views of educational and 
social bodies on films found to be of special 
value are invited. The range of subject-matter 
is very wide and illustrates the great possibili- 
ties of films alike as a means of inspiring in- 
terest and conveying information. The main 
sections comprise art, engineering and industry, 


geography and travel, history, literature, re- 
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ligion and Bible stories, science, social activities 
and sport. Science alone, however, comprises 
including astronomy, hy- 


One might 


seven subdivisions, 
giene, nature study and physiology. 
perhaps single out as of special interest the 
films produced by various scientific institutions 
and government departments (such as the Min- 
istry of Agriculture), certain fascinating sum 
maries of scientific research extending over 
many years, as in the Canti films, films utilizing 
photomicrography, and the really remarkable 
range of travel films presented. In general, 
the titles of films are sufficiently deseriptive, 
but, where necessary, explanatory paragraphs 
are added. Films are classified into 35 mm, 16 
mm and 9.5 mm to suit the financial resources 
of schools. In an appendix a list of the names 
and addresses of government departments, so- 
cieties and firms mentioned in the catalogue is 
given.” 


) 


THE Joint Committee of the British Commis- 
sion on Educational and Cultural Films and 
the three bodies representing the film trade— 
the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association, the 
Kinematograph Renters’ Society and the Fed- 
eration of British Industries (film section)— 
have now agreed on a plan for setting up a 
British Film Institute. The general purpose of 
this institute will be to encourage the use and 
development of the cinematograph as a means 
of entertainment and instruction, and among 
its specifie objects will be: To act as a clearing 
house for information on all matters affecting 
the production, exhibition and distribution of 
films (including educational and cultural films) 
at home and abroad; to influence public opinion 
to appreciate the value of films as entertain- 
ment and instruction; to advise educational in- 
stitutions and other organizations and persons 
as to sources and conditions of supply, types of 
films and apparatus and the conditions of pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibition; to act as a 
means of liaison between the trade (producers, 
distributors and exhibitors) and cultural and 
educational interests; to promote and undertake 
research into the various uses of the film and 
of allied visual and auditory apparatus; to 
maintain a national repository of films of per- 
manent value; to compile and maintain a de- 
seriptive and critical catalogue of films of edu- 
cational and cultural value; to act, if required, 
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as an advisory body to the government depart- 
ments concerned with the use and control of 
films; to undertake the certification of films as 
educational, cultural or scientific; to undertake, 
if required, similar duties in relation to India, 
the Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates and 
mandated Territories. The institute will have a 
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membership based on subscription, and its gov- 
ernment will be vested in a council representa- 
tive in equal proportions of the film trade, edu- 
It will 
apply to the Privy Council for a grant of funds 


cational interests and the general public. 


from the Cinematograph Fund constituted under 
last year’s Sunday Performances Act. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY IN ISTANBUL 

On July 31 the Istanbul Dariilfiinun was 
abolished, and on August 1 reborn as the Istan- 
bul Universite. When the Dariilfiinun went out 
of existence, automatically all the faculty were 
dismissed. Only about thirty per cent. of the 
Darilfiinun faeulty were invited to become 
members of the faculty of the new “iiniversite.” 
This change of organization was the result of a 
crowing feeling that the old institution was in 
no sense worthy of the new Republican régime, 
and out of harmony with the progressive ideas 
and high ideals of Turkey’s leaders. As one of 
the first steps in the reform, Professor Malche 
was asked to come from Switzerland during the 
academie year 1931-32 and study the question. 
As a result of his report, the Ministry of Public 
Instruction realized it was foolish, if not impos- 
sible, to “put new wine in old bottles.” It was 
therefore voted by the Grand National Assem- 
bly to have the old institution go out of exis- 
tence and a new, progressive, national univer- 
sity be created. 

Among the adverse criticisms of the Dariil- 
fiinun embodied in the Malche report we would 
note a few of the more significant : 

(1) No community of interest nor collaboration 
in scientific research seemed to exist among the 
various faculties forming the old university. 

(2) Most of the faculties carried on their work 
as though they were technical and professional 
schools, rather than centers of real learning. 

(3) Most of the members of the faculty had no 
interest outside of the classroom, and showed little 
or no interest in any form of research or study. 

(4) Likewise there was almost no contact out- 
side of the classroom between the professors and 
the students, so that students were left without 
leadership or counsel. 

(5) In the laboratories the students were called 
on for little individual work, the so-called ‘‘labora- 
tory’’ being generally a place for demonstrations 
and experiments performed by the teacher. 


(6) In most classes instruction was confined to 
Of dis- 
cussion there was little, and instead of guiding 


lectures, frequently read by the professor. 


students in reference reading from many sources, 
the teachers referred them to a single text, or gave 
them syllabi to be learned almost verbatim. 

(7) Few books or articles were published by the 
members of the faculty; and in many eases their 
first interest was a profession or other career out- 
side of the university. 

(8) Because of its situation on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus the medical school could not use 
the clinical facilities of the main hospitals situated 
on the European shore. 

(9) The university played little or no part in 
the great social and economic changes and lacked 
interest in the country’s intellectual awakening. 


The members of the different faculties will be 
recruited from three sources—the old faculties, 
the younger elements who in the ten years since 
the proclamation of the republic have won dis- 
tinction in their studies abroad and foreign pro- 
fessors brought from various European univer- 
sities. Not only, however, will there be new 
elements in the faculty, but a new spirit, char- 
acterized by a love of learning second only to 
that for the republic, and a desire to have pro- 
fessors lead and guide students both inside and 
outside of the classroom. 

The creation of such a university is a signifi- 
cant further development in the educational and 
cultural renaissance that has been one of the 
chief characteristics of Republican Turkey. 


ELEANOR I. Burns, Dean 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, ISTANBUL 


BROWNING IN PERSIA 
A PERSIAN student approaches the study of 
English literature with background 
ideas which should be recognized before at- 
tempting to understand his reactions to any 


certain 
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childhood has 
heard recited the lyries of Hafiz, Sa’di, Jami 


particular author. From he 
and the other less important Persian poets as 


well as bits from the Shahnameh of Firdausi. 
He himself has memorized these, together with 
passages from the Quran, so that he is able to 
quote aptly as the oceasion arises. 

As 
however, he has very little experience. 
rich back- 
ground of tragie drama, Persia has been defi- 
This is espe- 


and drama are concerned, 
Strange 


far as 


prose 
to say, although India has had a 
cient in this form of literature. 
cially strange, since Chinese drama is supposed 
to have had its inception at the time the con- 
quering hordes of the Mongols returned from 
of 
many scholars to the conclusion that these con- 


their ruthless destruction Persia—leading 
querors saw drama flourishing in Persia and 
took back with them certain ideas gained there- 
from. No manuscripts have yet been found in 


Persia from earlier than the Mohammedan 
period, however. 

Drama in Persia until the past few years has 
been limited to Islamic religious plays, largely 
based on the tragedy at Kerbala connected with 
the martyrdom of Hassan and Hossein, sons of 
Ali, which gave strength to Shia Islam. 

As a result of this unbalanced literary back- 
ground, the Persian student at first finds diffi- 
culty in grasping the dramatie monologue. His 
of lyric perfection is either a flowery 


eulogy of a chieftain or king or emotional 


idea 


ecstasy couched in Sufi symbolism. 

In the seven years that I have had the pleas- 
ure of introducing classes of Persian students 
to Browning, almost without exception “My 
Star” is the most popular of his poems on first 
reading. Year after year, to my never-ceasing 
amazement, the students themselves interpret 
the lines as referring to Elizabeth and admire 
the symbolism—so much resembling the double 
meanings familiar to American readers in Fitz- 
gerald’s Rubaiyat. 

It is not until one or two of the dramatic 
monologues are explained that the class really 
begins to enthuse. The unfamiliar life situa- 
tions found in Andrea del Sarto, Abt Vogler, 
Fra Lippo Lippi, ete., also prove a stumbling 
block to a ready appreciation of Browning. 
The customs of the Catholie clergy do not re- 
semble those of the Muslim clergy in Persia, 
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as yet there is not a pipe organ in all Persia, 
and realism in art is and has been a goal for 
many Persian artists. 

Even though the allusions to Greek and 
Roman mythology also are unfamiliar to the 
Persian student, I am gratified always to find 
several in each class who have caught the love 
of Browning sufficiently by the time we read 
“The Lotus Eaters” and “Ulysses” for them to 
familiarize themselves with the mythological 
basis for these poems. The popularity of “The 
Tempest” no doubt explains the popularity of 
“Caliban.” The Persian mind enjoys a journey 
’ and fairies and 
shudders with delight over the uncouthness of 

Caliban. 

As I look back over the final examination 
papers of several years at the answers to the 
question, “Why is Browning considered a great 
poet?” I find a unanimity of expression that 
it is primarily because of his ability to portray 
humanity. No doubt this is especially outstand- 
ing to the Persian reader because of the fact 
that his own poets do not attempt this. The 
keen sense of humor of the Persian takes greaf 
delight in the escapades of Fra Lippo Lippi, 
when he understands the meaning of some of 
the allusions. 

He looks with interest at the portrait of “My 
Last Duchess” and allows his imagination to 
visualize the possibility of such a situation here. 
With the unveiling of women and the conse- 
quent increase in freedom the subject of popu- 
lar conversation and newspaper comment, it is 
little wonder that he connects the possibility of 
too promiscuous smiles on the part of his women 
with the changing social scene here, as did one 
of my students this last year. “Is it not much 
better for a woman to be secluded and entirely 
for the happiness of husband?” asked a mem- 
ber of the class, as we were discussing the poem 
last year. I turned the question back on the 
group with a heated argument as a result. 

Perhaps because of the same social reason, 
“The Statue and the Bust” wins the vote of 
my classes as the most popular of Browning’s 
poems. The Persian recognizes indecision as 
one of the weaknesses of his own character and 
hence is sympathetic with the procrastination 
of the lovers. 

Mayhap because of my own enthusiasm, but 


into the realm of “djinns’ 
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I think on his merits, in the freshman survey 
course Browning generally ranks as the favorite 
of English and American poets studied. The 
greatest tribute to his popularity in Persia, 
however, is the fact that the shelf in the library 
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containing the works of Robert Browning is 
generally only half full. 
Herrick B. YouneG 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF TEHERAN 
PERSIA 


REPORTS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
FINANCING OF EDUCATION! 

CHALLENGING work faced the National Con- 
ference on the Financing of Education when it 
held its first session on Monday morning, July 
31, 1933, in New York City. Preliminaries 
were few. Dean Russell, of Teachers College, 
and Direetor Coss, of the Columbia University 
Summer Session, gave brief words of hearty 
welcome. Professor John K. Norton, chairman 
of the conference and of the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Edueation, outlined the 
task ahead. 

The conference had been summoned by the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion. Its instructions were to “prepare a brief 
and authoritative description of the essential 
procedures in the financing of a modern state 
school system.” The Joint Commission, ap- 
pointed last winter by the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superinten- 
dence, had realized at once that there are two 
reasons for the present desperate hardships be- 
ing endured by public schools and colleges in 
the United States. One is the depression, which 
has reduced private income and public revenue; 
the other is a defective system of financing 
public education. In order to meet the emer- 
gency, a long-time program was essential. 
What the commission needed was a charter of 
school finance, a concise statement of guiding 
principles which would help any state in re- 
vising its system of financing public schools and 
colleges. 

To meet this need, the National Conference 
on the Financing of Edueation had _ been 
planned. A grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion had helped make possible the conference. 
Columbia University had provided meeting 
The participants had consented to 
donate their time and energies. For some of 


rooms. 


1See: ‘Charter of the National Conference on 
the Financing of Education,’’ ScHooL AND Sociery, 
Vol. 38, August 19, 1933, pp. 242-43. 


the conference members its demands came at the 
busiest time of the year; others canceled their 
vacation plans. 

There were twenty-seven members in the Na- 
tional Conference on the Financing of Eduea- 
tion. They came from state departments of 
education, from the United States Office of 
Education, from education associations, from 
universities and from city and county school 


systems. Their names are given below: 


John K. Norton, chairman of the conference and 
of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education and professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

A. T, Allen, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of schools, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Ivan A. Booker, assistant director of research, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

William G. Carr, director of research, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

H. L. Caverly, associate professor of economics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Walter D. Cocking, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Howard A. Dawson, president, Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association, and director, division of informa- 
tion and research, State Department of Education, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Charles H. Elliott, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey. 

N. L. Engelhardt, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Willard E. Givens, superintendent of schools, 
Oakland, California. 

A. F. Harman, state superintendent of educa- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Fred J. Kelly, chief, division of colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Eugene S. Lawler, research associate, educa- 
tional administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Charles A. Lee, state superintendent of public 
schools, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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Robert C. Moore, secretary, Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, Carlinville, Illinois. 

Paul R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.. ¥. 


Bertram E., 


director, school of education, 


Packard, state 
cation, Augusta, Maine. 
William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 
S. D. Shankland, 


ment of Superintendence, National Education As- 


commissioner of edu- 


executive secretary, Depart- 


sociation, Washington, D. C. 

Carl S. Shoup, assistant professor of business 
administration, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

N. D. Showalter, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

Alfred D. 
finance, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Simpson, assistant commissioner for 


Payson Smith, state commissioner of education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

George D. Strayer, professor of educational ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

John R. Williams, president, Ohio State Educa- 
tion Association, and county superintendent of 
schools, Painesville, Ohio. 
Zook, U. S. 
tion, Office of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


George F. Commissioner of Educa- 


In addition to the members, a few others at- 
tended the daily sessions throughout the two 
weeks of the conference. Superintendent Har- 
man, of Alabama, brought Dale S. Young, from 
the Alabama State Department of Education; 
Superintendent Lee, of Missouri, was accom- 
Walker, of the 
official journal of the Missouri State Teachers 


panied by Thomas J. editor 
Association, and by three members of the Mis- 
of Mrs. 


John K. Norton donated her services as secre- 


souri State Department Education. 
tary. 

For two days the conference studied points of 
weakness and of strength in the state financial 


systems represented at the conference, and dis- 


cussed with Commissioner Zook, of the U S. 
Office of Edueation, the possible role of the 


Federal Government in the financing of eduea- 
By that time the conference had clarified 
its problem sufficiently to begin actual drafting 


tion. 


of its report.? 


9 


2‘*Report of National Conference on the Fi- 
nancing of Education.’’ 


National Education As- 
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How 
work? 
orocedures in the financing of a modern state 
I g 


was the conference to divide up its 


What must it consider as the “essential 
school system”? First of all was needed a clear 
statement of the scope of the educational enter- 
prise to be financed. Then must come analysis 
of the means and methods by which the neces- 
sary financing is to be done. State responsi- 
initiative and local 
National interest in 


bility comes first. Local 
management are essential. 
the public welfare requires that the Federal 
Government share in the support of the public 
schools. Conference committees set to work at 
once on these topies. 

Basie to its further work was the conference 
statement of the scope of the educational enter- 
to First, the 
urged analysis and interpretation of the sehools 


prise be financed. conference 
in each community, and recommended a restate 
ment of educational aims in the light of modern 
Then it affirmed its belief in the 


following proposals: 


eonditions. 


That universal education suited to the needs of 
groups and individuals be provided and required 
at public expense for youth of all ages from early 
childhood until such time as proper employment is 
advisable and securable. 

That additional educational facilities be pro 
vided for selected individuals and groups when the 
common welfare of the nation would appear to be 
enhanced thereby. 

That appropriate and suitable educational facili 
ties also be provided for adults when the welfare 
of society would be served thereby. 

That workers forced from one industry be re 
habilitated for another through publie education. 

That research in the various lines of social, po 
litical and economic endeavor be recognized as a 
legitimate and vital part of the work of publie edu 
cation. 

That a democratic society is under obligation 
not only to provide adequate education for youth 
at publie expense but livelihood if necessary up to 
the age when society is prepared to offer employ- 
ment, 

Competent teachers are essential to the ulti- 
mate success of this program. How can com- 
petence be assured, in 1933-34, when thousands 

of teachers will be receiving a wage far below 
the minimum wages provided in the national 
industrial codes? Deeply concerned over this 





sociation, Washington, D. C. 


In press; release 
early in September, 1933. 
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situation, the eonference urged a vigorous at- 
tack by states and localities on the problem of 
determining the economic, social and eultural 
place which teachers should be expected to take 
in their communities. 

State relationships to school finance proved 
so complex an assignment that the committee 
on this problem found it necessary to bring in 
reports on four separate topies—state support 
and the foundation program; safeguarding local 
initiative; taxation in relation to school sup- 
port; financing higher education. 

The basie principle of state support, as ac- 
cepted by the conference, calls upon the state to 
equalize educational opportunity and the bur- 
den of its support up to a reasonably satisfac- 
“Tt involves an equality and 


tory minimum. 


reasonableness of burden among local units 
towards the support of a determined minimum 
The sup- 


port of the state assures the equalizing quality 


or foundation educational program. 


of the program beyond the loeality’s contribu- 
tion. Below the foundation edueational pro- 
gram no community should be allowed to drop 
in school opportunity, but above it any local 
unit should be permitted to go upon its own 
initiative and own extra support.” 

Paralleling its insistence on state support of 
the foundation program of education was the 
conviction of the conference that local initiative 
in controlling the schools should be safeguarded. 
t affirmed that: “The operation of local initia- 
tive constitutes the most effective means yet 
developed whereby the schools of a state may 
be guaranteed that flexibility and constant 
adaptation to the social needs of a rapidly 
changing civilization which is fundamental to 
edueational efficiency.” State support does not 
necessarily imply state control, the conference 
emphasized. 

State support for education is dependent on 
a sound tax system. How far shall school peo- 
ple go in concerning themselves with problems 
of taxation? In what ways can educators and 
tax specialists work together to advantage? 
How ean school revenues be stabilized? With 
its membership ineluding students both of pub- 
lie finance in general and of educational finance 
in particular, the conference presented a unique 
opportunity to discuss these questions. 

Edueation in the United States is mainly sup- 
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ported by the local property tax. The confer- 
ence, recognizing that the tax burden on prop- 
erty is excessive in many parts of the country, 
urged the necessity for tax relief. State action 
is essential. Without recommending the adop- 
tion of any specific tax device, the conference 
studied some of the newer tax forms being de- 
The conference urged educators to be- 
It said: 


veloped. 
come acquainted with the facts. 


The concern of the schools in this situation is 
vital. School men as intellectual leaders in their 
communities and as geod citizens should be inter- 
ested in securing the best possible distribution of 
the total tax burden, in a word, in sound tax re- 
form. . . . The schools themselves inevitably suffer 
as a result of any inequities in the tax set-up. The 
real burden of a tax system is the product not 
alone of the total amount of taxes collected, but 
of the total load as distributed among individual 
taxpayers. The tax burden on individual taxpayers 
may be excessive, although the portion of the social 
income devoted to government is not unduly great, 
or is indeed too small. 


Tax relief must come, in large part, through 
z Db 
inereased state 


The 
pointed out that the school systems of the coun- 


additional state taxation and 


support of local functions. conference 
try offer one of the best channels for increased 
distribution of state funds to local agencies. It 
urged that “the added state support essential to 
local property tax relief be utilized in a manner 
which looks toward the financing of a state 
foundation program in every community on a 
reasonable local tax rate.” 

Higher edueation is an integral part of a 
state’s plan for publie education, the confer- 
ence recognized. Urging more generous sup- 
port for public higher education at this time, 
the conference adopted this statement: 


It has been and must continue to be the recog- 
nized duty of government to foster and support 
such facilities of higher education as will offer the 
field 
These facilities should not be conceived in narrow 


opportunities in this essential to society. 
terms, but in the full breadth and differentiation 


of higher education. 


Negro education, as a unique problem related 
to the state’s responsibility in school finance, 
received special consideration by the conference. 
It recognized that the Negro school, when a sep- 
arate institution, sometimes has difficulty in 
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bringing its needs to the attention of educa- 
tional authorities, with the result that the differ- 
ence in educational offerings is likely to be 
widened in times of emergency. Deploring this 
tendency, the conference made these sugges- 
tions: 

That in the provision of educational opportunity 
the needs of Negro teachers and pupils be given 
equitable consideration along with the needs of all 
other groups. 

That the general condition of Negro education 
and the relative inability of many states to support 
an educational program be accepted as evidence in 
any plea made to the Federal Government for aid 


in emergency relief or for general education. 


How can maximum returns on the school dol- 
lar be assured? State responsibility in school 
finance includes a definite effort to secure eco- 
nomical administration of all school funds, the 
conference agreed. It adopted a statement on 
“The State and Constructive Economies in Edu- 
cation,’ which defines certain areas in financial 
planning and business management where the 
state department of education should assume 
leadership. The conference was emphatic, how- 
ever, in saying that the state should not domi- 


nate local policies: 


The leadership of a state department of educa- 
tion in encouraging efficient business administra- 
tion of schools loses its effectiveness the moment it 
becomes rigid, formal or bureaucratic. The state 
department may best achieve desired ends by en- 
couraging local studies of business management, 
by continuing appraisal of procedures which are in 
effect, by conducting research and investigation, 
and by urging the application of approved busi- 


ness procedures to the schools. 


State responsibility for education is basie, 
the conference agreed. But local management 
and local initiative are of equal importance in 
providing an opportunity for growth and ex- 
perimentation in meeting the needs of children. 
Another important phase of local management 
which received consideration is the nature of the 
local unit itself. What is this agency to which 
the state will delegate control of local school 
finance? 

Local units of school government must be 
large enough and strong enough, the conference 
affirmed, “to make available in an economical 


manner to all the youth of that unit, educa- 
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tional facilities that offer throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels complete educa- 
tional opportunities commensurate with the 
. of the pupils and with the 
needs of society.” Local units with 10,000 or 
more children in school are large enough to fur- 
nish adequate educational service, the confer- 
ence agreed. When smaller units are accepted, 
as they must be in many rural areas, a unit with 
about 1500 pupils appears to be a minimum 
consistent with adequate service at reasonable 
cost. Below that point, excessive costs for ser- 
vices, or divided responsibility for services, ap- 
pear to be necessary. Pointing out that many 
so-called consolidated districts are far too small 
for economical administration, the conference 
urged the importance of planning for reorgani- 
zation on a state-wide basis. The conference 
agreed on the following as the chief results to 
be expected from the reorganization of school 
units: 


varying needs . 


(1) More adequate elementary school opportuni- 
ties. 

(2) More adequate high school opportunities. 

(3) More adequate opportunities for other edu- 
cational services. 

(4) Lower per pupil costs for equal or better 
services. 

(5) Increased probability of securing at an eco- 
nomical cost more adequate administrative and 
supervisory services. 

(6) The simplification of the problems of the 
apportionment of state school funds and the equali- 
zation of educational opportunities. 


The conference discussed at some length the 
problem in local school finance which is pre- 
sented in some communities, where the school 
board has in effect surrendered its control of 
fiseal policies to extra-legal, non-representative 
groups, and at the same time has ignored the 
advice of its professional staff. In a statement 
on “Extra-Governmental Agencies—Their Re- 
lation to School Finance,” the conference said: 


The school board is the representative agency 
provided by law for carrying out the will of the 
people in organizing and maintaining a public 
school system. A school board that does not as- 
sume full and complete charge of administering its 
loeal school system is derelict in its duty. 


State lawmakers hold in their hands the 
power of putting into practise most of the 
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policies, both state and local, proposed by the 
conference. Realizing this fact, the conference 
appointed a committee to report on securing de- 
sirable state school finance legislation. The con- 
ference confirmed the committee’s reeommenda- 
tion that great care should be taken to define 
the financial difficulties to be remedied. It 
agreed that: 


Whatever may be the problem, the first step in 
attacking it is a recognition of its existence and a 
statement of the exact nature of the difficulty. 
When the educational leadership of the state can 
clearly define the need, and probably not before, 
the need should be called vigorously to the atten- 
tion of the public, and in most cases to the atten- 
tion of the state legislature. 


With national interest centered on the Fed- 
eral Recovery Program, it was inevitable that 
the conference should consider seriously the re- 
lationship of the Federal Government to public 
education. Commissioner Zook explained the 
application of the public works section of the 
N. I. R. A. to schoolhouse construction, and re- 
ported that the U. S. Office of Education is col- 
lecting facts on the need for school buildings. 
The conference was of the opinion that an 
equally urgent need exists for federal aid to 
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keep schools open in states where the financing 
of schools is nearing collapse. The term of 
1933-34 will be a dark year in the history of 
publie education in America, unless emergency 
relief be forthcoming. The conference adopted 
this statement: 


If our schools are to be open a full term next 
year, if teachers are to be employed, if their nor- 
mal purchasing power is to be restored, if children 
are to be taught, if older pupils are to be admitted 
to technical schools, colleges and universities, direct 
grants in aid and loans from the Federal Govern- 
ment are needed. 


A continuing policy for the federal financing 
of public education was also recommended by 
the conference, in a series of three statements: 


(1) Federal support for education is in accord 
with the development of national policy with re- 
spect to education. 

(2) The need for national aid to the states, ap- 
parent from the beginning, has been increased by 
the development of the machine and power age. 

(3) The Federal Government should enable the 
states to support a foundation program of educa- 
tion for all children within the nation. 

Hazeu Davis 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE GRADES OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
STUDENTS 

THE place of intercollegiate football in the 
program of the small college is a much-debated 
question. When enthusiasm for football dis- 
places interest for study and interferes with the 
academie morale of the institution, college ad- 
ministrators may well take notice. A college 
should be a place where considerations of intel- 
lectual advancement are paramount. Neither 
football nor any other extra-curricular activity 
should be indulged in by an educational insti- 
tution to the extent that there is any noticeable 
impairment of the educational program as a 
result of such indulgence. 

In the study here presented data are sup- 
plied with respect to grades of groups of stu- 
dents which point out unmistakable evidence of 
overemphasis on intercollegiate football. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this analysis is 


not necessarily that intercollegiate football 
should be abolished, but that it should be so 
taken under the control of the administration 
of the college that its activity and influence may 
not be permitted to become evident in the re- 
duced intellectual achievement of the student 
body. 

Data on student grades at Transylvania Col- 
lege covering a period of ten years are pre- 
sented in Table I. 

For the purposes of this article the student 
body was divided into three groups—football 
men, non-football men and women. The aver- 
age grade of each student in the college for the 
entire 20 semesters from September, 1921, to 
June, 1931, was computed. Numerical quality 
points were assigned to the grades as follows: 
A=3, B=2, C=1, D=0, E=-1, and F=-2. 
A is the highest passing grade and D the low- 
est; an average of C is required for graduation; 
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TABLE I 

MEDIAN GRADES OF GROUPS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR TWENTY SEMESTERS FROM 1921 TO 1931 

Session 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 

Semester I i fF I II : 2t = fF GI II I mt ee it. - JF] 

Group: ; i ag ry ae 

Football men 10 120812 04 0904 1211313120 24O 085 10 £0 12 1.0 2.36 O66 1.0 
Non-football men .. 1.45 1.5 1.0 1.45 1.05 1.38 12 15 14151.2 1.85 1.4 1.5 1.2 16 1.2 1.45 1.2 1.2 
Women 1G 161.4185 15 16 29 36-27 £62.75 1.7 18 818 Ee 27 LF Ue 16 


E is a eonditioned grade and is removable by 
examination; F failure. The median 
grades for each of the three groups are given 
for each of the twenty semesters in the table. 
The median size of the football group was 31 
students; for the non-football group, 101 stu- 
dents, and for the group of women, 137 stu- 


means 


dents. 

In the data of Table I, grades of all the stu- 
dents attending each semester are included. An 
investigation of the data for only those stu- 
dents of the three groups attending both semes- 
ters of each session was made and yielded sub- 
stantially the same relations as are displayed 
in this table. 

As the figures in the table show, for every 
semester throughout the ten years covered the 
average grades of the women exceeded the aver- 
age grades of the group of men who did not 
participate in football, and the average grades 
of the latter group exceeded the average grades 
of the members of the football squad. A most 
obvious conclusion to be drawn is that these 
differences in grades were due to differences in 
motivation for study. The grade differences 
can hardly mean that these three groups repre- 
sented three classes of persons of different na- 
tive ability and intellectual capacity. More- 
over, it can seareely be true that all the differ- 
ences were due to the influence of the extra- 
It does appear, 
a contributing 


curricular activity of football. 
however, that football was 
factor. 

In nine out of ten years the second semester 
grades were higher than first semester grades 


for each of the two groups of men. For the 


women the average grades were practically the 
same for both semesters. For the second semes- 
ter of each year the motivation of the women 
was practically the same as for the first semes- 


ter, whereas a pronounced increase in scholar- 
ship motivation of the men is apparent for the 
second semester. Part of this increased motiva- 
tion is ascribed to the absence of football ac- 
tivities during the second semester. It appears 
that on the average the men students did better 
work during the semester when they were not 
subject to the distraction of football. 

As a partial solution to the problem of how 
to improve the academic morale of the men stu 
dents, it is suggested that intercollegiate ath- 
letics be given less emphasis in the total college 
program. 

The relative lack of scholarship motivation 
characteristic of the men students, as distin- 
guished from the group of women students, is 
probably to a considerable extent the result of 
a curriculum less satisfactorily adapted to the 
needs of the men. The usual limitations of the 
liberal arts program, including its lack of direc- 
tion toward a practical life goal and its lack of 
recognition of individual enterprise, may well 
engage the attention of thoughtful education- 
ists. The problem of how to produce greater 
scholarship motivation in the student body is 
the same as the problem of how to improve the 
scholarly tone of the institution, and is also 
equivalent to the problem of adapting the pur- 
poses and program of the college to serve the 
actual intellectual needs of the students. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


WHAT’S RIGHT AND WRONG WITH 
GOVERNMENT 


Tue professor of public administration,’ 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, issues a_ third 
edition of his much praised text which ap- 
peared almost twenty years ago. I find this 
practically a new work, showing the 
of far-reaching changes that have taken place 
in society. Profound ones, as Professor Young 
casts the horoscope, seem looming ahead. Party 
ties have been loosened. Special interests are 
rganizing on economie, social, racial, religious 
ind other lines. Each, aiming at its own ob- 
jectives, is pushing aside all other considera- 
tions and making government by organized 
minorities a fixed feature of our system. The 
business ezar acquired authority over an entire 
ndustry. Mutterings of a demand for a like 
coneentration of government forces are heard. 

With intent to be of service in these circum- 
stanees, Professor Young has made a lucid ex- 
position of present civie usage, how it has come 
to be what it is, details that fail to funetion, 
considerations of probable future 
policy. All is addressed to the layman who, 
like as not, has had for a long period only a 
slumbering interest in politics. A master gives 
here a vivid prominence to matters we all know 
more or less hazily and think of too little. As 
a text the book is strongly buttressed by search- 
ing questions and good stiff problems. It starts 
with a swing and immediately gives any reader 
who has taken it up out of a sense of duty 
the realization that he has entered upon an en- 


effects 


frequent 


loyable task. 

Professor Young’s treatment of wild fault- 
finding with legislative bodies and_ political 
executives is convineing. He shows reasons 
why the House of Representatives must always 
be largely a futile force until it is reorgan- 
ized. He shows why the President of to-day 
has to be what the framers of the Constitution 

1 James T. Young, ‘‘The New American Govern- 


ment and Its Work.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1023 pp. $3.00. 


thought they would prevent. The whole theory 
of checks and balances has given way. The 
men who invented the locomotive, the motor, the 
telegraph and the radio killed that idea. The 
original notion that the Constitution should 
keep government from doing something which 
it was about to perpetrate may never disappear, 
but we are developing a thought that govern- 
ment is to perform an increasing amount of 


publie service for the whole people. Hitherto 
in national and state governments this idea 


placed insuperable obstacles to solving problems 
of health and crime and poverty. But to-day, 
plans for greater welfare are taken up by legis- 
latures with amazing frequency. 

Over and again Professor Young, after de- 
scribing the limp of this or that feature of some 
governmental device in America, cites the avoid- 
ance of the difficulty as illustrated in some other 
country. 

One simple reason for much more discussion 
of publie questions in the public schools is the 
unpreparedness of citizens to think politically. 
Not accustomed to weigh civie propositions the 
average voter is swayed by the most positive 
speaker. A bewildered mind craves certainty. 
The extremist is certain. 

We are a weakly organized concern for the 
important work to be done. If the Constitu- 
tion were being written to-day it would set up 
a stronger central power. Since 1787 many na- 
tions have adopted federal constitutions. All of 
them have gone far beyond our plan of 150 
years ago. 

In the chapter on “Taxation and Finance” an 
old faet is thrust into your face in this striking 
way: Our greatest republic in the world, pro- 
teeted by geographical position and free from 
the designs of warlike imperialism, is using 
most of its federal taxes to pay the expenses of 
past wars and to prepare for future conflicts. 
The question for the people is: What do we get 
for our tax dollar? The tendency to pay for 
government by income only the 
wealthy is weakening to the spirit of democ- 


tax upon 
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racy. <A tax-free citizen hasn’t enough at stake 
in common affairs to hold his loyalty to them. 

Whether expounding 
powers of the 
President, the courts, protection of business, 


Professor Young 1s 


Congress, state governments, 
labor, education, health, charities, police powers, 
personal rights, civil service reform, parties, 
public opinion or any of the problems of co- 
operative government, he is illuminating, judi- 


cial and free from dogmatism. 


PATRIOTISM PROPAGANDISTS 

I’p like to know how often Professor Bessie 
Pierce snickered when she wrote her accounts? 
of various societies that advertise themselves as 
devoted to saving the country by ineuleating 
Americanism in the youth. This professor of 
history in the University of Chicago knows the 
whole list of hurrah bands in Smoketown-on- 
Lake Michigan which have gathered in the dol- 
lars of the America-first element and seques- 
trated them God knows where. This gentle and 
learned lady presents the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Sons of the 
same, without a suspicion of tongue in her 
cheek. She maintains the coolness of a physi- 
cian deseribing a disease for which he advertises 
no patent cure. The whole supremely interest- 
ing book is without impairment due to emo- 
tional approval or condemnation of any organ- 
ization studied. It is a cool listing of societies 
for civie education: legions, veterans’ leagues, 
De Molays, Knights of Columbus, Scouts, Red 
Cross, Communist Youth, Socialists, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, labor groups, public utility propagan- 
dists others. It tells from their 
official records what they propose to do and 


and many 


how. It documents every important statement. 
If the American Historical Association, of 
whose investigation of social studies in the 


schools this is part III, maintains in its whole 
report the scholarly and impersonal attitude of 
this volume, they will avoid the damage which 
the famous old Committee of Ten, the later 
Classical Investigation and numerous dogmatie 
commissions did to the confidence of people 
whose support was valuable. 

More than two hundred patriotic-teaching so- 
They 


spring up like mushrooms overnight, evolving 


cieties were studied by Professor Pierce. 


2 Bessie Louise Pierce, ‘‘ Citizens’ Organizations 
and the Civic Training of Youth.’’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


421 pp. $2.00. 
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from one brain or another that imagines an un- 
tilled field in need of planting. The author in- 
terviewed officers of the organizations that show 
signs of persistence. She read their propa- 
ganda, studied their programs and gives a gen- 
erous sample of their literature. “De Tocque- 
ville,’ says Professor Pierce, “observed, a hun- 
dred years ago, that we have the get-up-an-or- 
ganization habit.” We have it yet, for sure. 
In the sleepy little Long Island village in which 
I am beginning my second seventy years of 
enjoyment of the ways of mankind I can be- 
come a member of no less than fourteen local 
clubs. There are nine others to which on ac- 
count of my sex or wrong choice of ancestry I 
am ineligible. Professor Pierce makes no ob- 
jection for the variety of associations. “If their 
programs are parallel to the plans of those 
whose primary function is teaching, no one 
would gainsay the propriety of the school 
worker aiding them. Many of these organiza- 
tions show a unity of faith in the common 
schools as a means to attain perfect ability of 
citizenship.” “The rub comes in the conception 
of what perfect citizenship is and how the 
schools should work for it.” 

of this book will help 
every reader to clarify the misty thing in his 
brain called patriotism and to avoid much of 
the vapid teaching now in vogue and based on 
nothing more than undirected emotion. 


I am sure a perusal 


WEDDED TO THE STATUS QUO 

OnE of the most significant publications com- 
ing to this desk is the study of school boards* 
by Dr. Arnett, professor of sociology, Kansas 
State Teachers College. The men and women 
trustees are the legal controllers of the policies 
and programs of the schools. What the board 
members are, what they believe, determine to a 
large extent the aim, spirit and content of edu- 
eation. The time and effort of superintendents 
educating their school boards ought to be avail- 
able for educating the pupils. To cite the most- 
quoted Dewey, “Unless education undergoes a 
great transformation and prepares the future 
citizens to deal effectively with present-day and 
anticipated problems our civilization may col- 
lapse.” A bewildered and unenlightened citi- 

3 Claude E. Arnett, ‘‘The Social Beliefs and At- 
titudes of American School Board Members.’’ Em- 
poria Gazette Press, Emporia, Kansas. 335 pp. 
$1.75. 
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zenry, as Dr. Arnett summarizes the views of 
serious Americans, is untrained in social, po- 
litical, economic and international affairs. As I 
study his tables and read the confessions of faith 
of his 1,100 board members of forty-five states 
(Arizona, Nevada and Delaware did not report 
having any opinions on anything) I can not see 
how the transformation ealled for by Dr. Dewey 
can come until some civic evangelist brings 
boards of education to a change of heart. 

The tenets of belief which Dr. Arnett sub- 
mitted to 5,000 board members are upon the 
warmest kind of controversial questions. 

How efficient should indoctrination on polit- 
ical questions be? Sixty-four per cent. of 
board members reply that the teachers should 
so impress the approved opinions that life’s 
later experiences will never unsettle or modify 
these opinions. 

Here you have one kind of answer to the eur- 
rent criticism that we school people are married 
to old lady Status Quo. Manly Harper’s re- 
markable canvass in 1927* resulted in his con- 
clusion that the American educator is very little 
conscious of any duty of improving the economic 
and political condition of his country. This 
Arnett study establishes the same conclusion re- 
garding school boards, while Stephen Leacock, 
in his general survey, says the chief character- 
istie of the American is that he “doesn’t care a 
damn.” 

Arnett’s thousand board members are 77 per 
cent of the opinion that the favorable chances 
for labor are as high as those for capital. You 
needn’t worry about the workman. 

Fifty-seven per cent. are opposed to free 
speech. 

Forty-seven per cent. oppose letting any- 
thing favorable to socialism get into school texts. 

Fifty-four per cent. hold that very large 
fortunes have in most cases been obtained by 
proportionately large service to the common 
welfare. 

Sixty-three per cent. oppose publie ownership 
of hydro-electric power. 

Seventy-five per cent. hold that during war 
the government should prevent anti-war dis- 
cussion. 

But only 33 per cent. favor classical language 
study in publie schools. 

* ‘Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Edu- 


eation.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 91 pp. $1.50. 
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Only 42 per cent. see prospects of peace 
among the nations. 

Seventy-one per cent. are for the status quo 
of present citizenship teaching. 

So it goes. The Harper-Arnett list of 71 be- 
liefs is a remarkably comprehensive summary 
of what citizenship consists of. You ean, by it, 
rate your own position as a progressive or a 
stand-patter. The two studies seem to me as 
essential for a school man’s library as the most 
fundamental handbook in a doctor’s office. 

Dr. Harper found a marvelous change in 
status-quo teachers effected by a six-semester- 
hours’ course in civic problems. How are you 
going to subject board members to such train- 
ing? How are you going to change the present 
generation from political morons, as Dr. Butler 
says they are? How are teachers, as George 
Counts asks, going to change the social order? 
What are you doing about it? 

COMPULSORY THINKING ON OUR 

CONDITION 

As said a few words back, Dr. Manly Harper 
measured the standpattitude of a group of stu- 
dents before and after they took a course in con- 
temporary social and political problems. Their 
reflective thinking on questions proposed in- 
creased amazingly. I have a book® that will pro- 
duce a like result. 

It is a big book. 
Both are full of interest. 
of the volume is its departure from the sugar- 


But this is a big country. 
An admirable quality 


coating inevitably laid on books about our coun- 
try when I went to school. You want a doctor 
who knows what ails you, not one who is for- 
ever prating of what a great triumph the science 
of medicine is. 

The three authors have collected up-to-the- 
minute views of teachers, business men, editors, 
ministers, economists politicians. The 
selections are high-class examples from the pub- 
lished articles of people who know how to write. 
Dorothy Canfield, Stephen Leacock, Raymond 
Moley, Carleton Beale, Agnes Repplier, Albert 
J. Nock, Bruce Bliven, Harold Laski, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Clarence Darrow, Bertrand 
Russell and a host of other liberals and conser- 
vatives discuss patriotism, nationalism, reform, 
crime, politics, business, peace, war, education, 
sports, seience, religion, ethics and literature. 

5 Kendall B. Taft, John Francis McDermott, 


Dana O. Jensen, ‘‘Contemporary Opinion.’’ Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 601 pp. $2.00. 


and 
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“Don’t believe what you read, think about it, 
discuss it,” caution the compilers. To that end 
they supply a rich and copious supply of ques- 
tions which you can’t answer relying on memory. 

This book is nowhere 
beyond the capacity and interest of high-school 
boys and girls. It comes in the nick of time, 
for the demand that schools address themselves 


to the common purposes of community living 


college material and 


was never more pressing than now. 


SHORTER HOURS 
LONG working hours do not make prosperity, 
Engineer Chadwick® reminds you. From 1922 
to 1929 we had the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive period in our country’s history—and 
Effi- 


ciency, high productivity and proper distribu- 


the shortest working span of any time. 


tion are what promote prosperity and well- 
Culture, refinement, the good life, come 
from le Man’s 


science and machine will go on and good will 


being. 


isure. conquest of nature by 


come of it. Courageous leaders, breaking with 
tradition and planning with foresight, must look 
beyond temporary palliatives that seek immedi- 
We 
ean not afford the waste of mild correetives that 
You must balanee your work 


ate full-time employment of idle workers. 


are temporary. 
so as to divide it among all the unemployed 
while there are yet sufficient payroll funds. 
You will thus make a buying power that will 
back to Chadwick, a_ tool- 


college inventor, engineer, em- 


lead us normal. 
worker, 
ployer and corporation president, works out his 


man, 


scheme by illustration from past and present 
good and bad experiments and develops the 


plan of a standard working week, showing that 
of employer and of all the people 
The selfish must be curbed; the 
general welfare made the decisive consideration. 


the interest 


will be served. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN ONE 
COUNTRY 
No small part of Mr. Herring’s account of 
sociology in a county unit’ lies in his blunt con- 
fessions of inability to accept all the theories 
Communities, he says, seldom rise 
Some individual 


of experts. 
up and do things themselves. 
takes up the cudgels for a project that comes 

6 L, S. Chadwick, ‘‘ Balanced Employment.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 234 pp. $2.00. 

7 John W. Herring, ‘‘Social Planning and Adult 
Education.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
138 pp. $1.25. 
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within reasonable distance of the popular inter- 
est. The schemes for self-ratings by a ecom- 
munity are mostly nonsense, as local pride 
brings the score of a mediocre town up to a 
high point. There is too much of “the best 
place in the world.” An unprejudiced outsider 
is often indispensable, as in the case of the 
library established by the general board in one 
of the back-eddy towns. After a number of 
months its circulation was reaching two readers, 
both juveniles. The collection was shifted to the 
school and soon had to be doubled to meet the 
demand. 

Mr. Herring notes in his county the lag, com- 
monly ascribed to all America, in general eul- 
ture, in the arts and in social service, in a far 
wake of the progress in wealth, highways, build- 
ings and elubs. The spontaneous movements 
which spring up to ameliorate these defects are 
made surer and richer by adding the force of 
conscious social planning with the whole county 
family in mind. 

What Chester County, Pennsylvania, is doing 
through its county council for parent training, 
publie debating, adult edueation, lectures, study 
of polities, health improvement, recreation, 
drama leagues, art park planning, 
libraries and other community interests is enter- 
tainingly set forth with honest accounts of some 
projects that faded. American communities 
are overstocked with lodges, thinly filled com- 
peting churches, clubs of all sorts, bewildering 
everybody and wasting his money. To integrate 
these activities, to direct service towards the 
greatest needs, to extend it beyond the too 
narrow limits of the restricted cirele, call for 
directors who ean walk on broken glass and 
abandon many of their well-backed theories. <A 
perverse prejudice smears even the choicest 
words belonging to such work. “Uplift,” “re- 
form,” even “adult education,’ have to be 
camouflaged. 


classes, 


A LEAGUE FOR GOODFELLOWSHIP 

NEAL WHISENHUNT’S trim little essay advo- 
cates a nation-wide study club, with branches 
in every community, engaged in directed learn- 
ing of our ailments and of proposed remedies, 
an intensified Chautauqua aiming at what is 
now more needful than general culture. He 

8 Neal Smith Whisenhunt, ‘‘A Citizen Looks at 


Governmental Conditions.’’ The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. 50 pp. $1.50. 
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finds liquor prohibition in danger through pub- 
lie ignorance, law and order menaced by indif- 
ference, dishonest politicians strong in the face 
of popular cowardice. He proposes a study of 
corruption, crime, swindling and other evils. 
How are you going to cure anything if you 


don’t know diagnosis? Citizen Whisenhunt 


packs a wealth of uncommon sense into an ab- 


sorbing treatise. 


TIMELY DOCTRINE FROM THE 
EIGHTIES 

Herbert SPENCER and Lester Frank Ward, 
their theories of sociology, are the main subjects 
f Professor Elsa Kimball’s study of the rela- 
on of teaching to social problems.® 

The influences surrounding Spencer, the es- 
ntials of his educational and social theories, 
similar investigation appertaining to Ward and 
his work, contrasts between the two, are avail- 
ible here with much profitable entertainment. 

From these accounts the younger student will 
feel that the fate deplored by Ward, “so much 
valuable knowledge being hid in college libra- 
‘ies,’ has befallen the works of that observer, 
himself. State education, he insisted, is essen- 
tial. Otherwise laissez-faire and competition 
weaken teaching. The state administers better 
than it legislates. In every enterprise the state 
has undertaken it has surpassed private organi- 
vations. Private education is worse than none. 
Parents must be pleased. Patrons must not be 
lost. Private schools widen the gulf between 
the children of those who have and of those who 
The community really desires what 
The object of education is ecommu- 
nity improvement, not individual gain. It is 
abhorrent that edueation, as in private schools, 
should be sold at a profit to the owners. The 
secret of superiority of public schools over 
private lies in the fact that the teacher is re- 
sponsible not to parents but to society. In a 
democracy the contact of high and low are of 
nestimable importance and benefit. Public 
schools diffuse knowledge. This can not be left 
to institutions run for parents’ desires. 

Edueation, in Ward’s opinion, must be uni- 
versal. A more progressive civilization is then 
Ignorance in the midst of intelligence 
is a drag on the nation. When intelligence is 


have not. 
is needed. 


realized. 


_® Elsa Peverly Kimball, ‘‘Sociology and Educa- 
tion. pa Columbia University Press, New York. 323 
pp. 50. 
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low the few can mould and direct publie opinion 
as they please. Opportunity can be so univer- 
salized that genius can be discovered and devel- 
oped for the benefit of society. The thoughtful 
observer sees the probability that there exist, in 
different strata, minds fully capable of match- 
ing the most brilliant examples which the race 
has produced. Though talent can not be created 
artificially, opportunity can. 

The republic, Ward insisted, should have at 
the seat of government one university devoted 
to the science and art of government, its faculty 
chosen by a commission of the most eminent 
scholars, its students selected, as are those of 
the military and naval academies, from all the 
states. 

Note this pronouncement in Ward’s “Applied 
Sociology,” exactly fifty years ago: When the 
people become so intelligent that they know how 
to choose as their representatives persons of 
decided fitness, who know something of human 
nature, who recognize that there are social forces 
and that their duty is to devise ways for scien- 
tifieally controlling these forces as those of 
physical nature are directed, then may we look 
for seientifie legislation. 

Professor Kimball has arranged and featured 
the doctrines of both Ward and Spencer, has 
added such timely comment, that the book is a 
remarkably nutritious and agreeable ration for 
that special hunger which every really profes- 
sional worker has. 


RISK IN OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
ORIENTALS 

THE danger of disturbance from our neigh- 
bors across the Pacifie is the main theme of 
President Crawford’s short exposition.’® Dr. 
Crawford, a business man converted into presi- 
dent of the University of Hawaii, draws upon 
his experiences and observations in Mexico and 
the Orient to portray the hold the war lords 
have upon nations. The fight, especially in the 
Island Empire, is on between the people and the 
mnilitarists. The propaganda, both there and in 
China, intended to develop hate for America is 
set forth in detail. Chinese school books stress 
the tyranny of the great powers. The League 
of Nations is painted by the teachers as a device 
for oppressing all except the four strong nations 

10 David Livingston Crawford, ‘‘Can Nations be 


Neighbors?’’ The Stratford Company, Boston. 
120 pp. $1.50. 
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which control the organization. A comprehen- 
sive study of the school books of the world, says 
Dr. Crawford, should be undertaken in the in- 
terest of international understanding. 
Ourselves, more in danger from the animosity 
of these Orientals, need to pay more attention 
to them. The great majority of American col- 
leges and universities teach nothing of Orien- 
tal culture and civilization. Greek and Roman 
information helps little in the way of under- 
standing and respecting our neighbors. Ameri- 
can attitude toward China and Japan is tainted 
with a discriminating snobbishness which irri- 
Exchange of pro- 
The motion 
Our 


tates their sense of justice. 
fessors with these nations is needed. 
pictures we send thither do us harm. 
neglect of showing their films here is a mistake. 
Our immigration law, especially degrading these 
two peoples, is a blunder. 

This is an excellent book for supplementary 
The 
respectable gain in our schools toward interna- 
tional understanding will be furthered by works 
like this. 

MINNESOTA ON THE DAY AND HOUR 


WirH a printing of a recent lecture of its 


reading for geography and history classes. 


professor of history, Dean Ford," the Univer- 
Minnesota inaugurates its “Day and 
Hour” series of publications. These will be 
booklets, each consisting of an address delivered 
at the university by a leader. These speakers, 
says President Coffman, can by these publica- 


sity of 


tions reach a larger audience in the nation. 

In this opening number the brilliant Ford, 
with humor, wit and sparkle, with sobriety, keen 
analysis and hopeful confidence, outlines the 
challenge to scholarship and science that they 
serve all mankind rather than their lucky pos- 
scholarship must cherish 

By that same bond 
is obligated to cherish 


sessor. American 


American democracy. 
American democracy 


American scholarship. 


FOR A NEW CONSTITUTION 

In all the great volume of education going on 
in our publie schools, says Financier MeKee,?” 
the one thing most important and least under- 
the national welfare most 

11 Guy Stanton Ford, ‘‘Science and Civilization. ’’ 
The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
29 pp. 25 cents. 

12 Henry S. McKee, ‘‘ Degenerate Democracy. ’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 143 pp. 
$1.50. 
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largely depends—sound management of family 


finance—is nowhere adequately taught. The 
art of managing household expenses is of fasci- 
A nation-wide course of con 
tinuous instruction this 
might well justify the employment of the ablest 
Through children the 
The national 


nating interest. 


and information in 


educators of America. 
schools could educate the parents. 
characteristic of American living is improvi- 
dence, extravagance and waste. Our people do 
not realize that self-denial when one is young 
and strong can be endured better than when 
old and 
amount any one should save. 


Ten per cent. is the smallest 
As income grows 
the proportion of saving must increase. Out 
of every hundred dollars ten must be put into 
the savings bank the day it is received. 

Mr. McKee contrasts the thrift and happiness 
The 


ra 


is too much of 


weak. 


our lavishness. 
b 


of other nations with 
Ameriean “standard of living’ 
a high standard of foolish spending. The 
wide-spread doctrine that we must maintain a 
higher standard of living than is found else- 
Our representatives in 


Our Congress has 


where is pernicious. 
government are 
grown so large that it is an impediment to effi- 
We organized our govern- 


wasters. 


cient management. 
ment when we were smarting from tyranny. 
Checks and balances were devised to prevent 

They are obstacles to getting any- 
thing done. Heads of departments should be 
ficio members of Congress entitled to pre- 
sent at any time the facts of their field and 
obligated to answer questions. The great busi- 
ness of guarding publie welfare should be done 
Mr. MeKee shows how 
our 


strength. 


€zX-O 


in a business-like way. 
our ancient constitution is a menace to 
national life and how a new kind of govern- 
ment should be set up. The author is experi- 


enced in the management of large affairs. 


THE WHOLE CLASS GETTING IT 

For increasing the benefit derivable from the 
Williamson and Wesley “Principles of Social 
Science,” which I ventured to tell you, when it 
eame out, is a notable health-giving book, two 
school superintendents have collaborated with 
Professor Wesley in preparation of a work- 
book'* takes a heavy load from the 

13 Edgar Bruce Wesley, T. M. Sinnett, Crawford 
Greene, ‘‘Workbook in Problems in American 


Democracy.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
176 pp. 60 cents. 


which 
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teacher and can be made to insure full-time 
participation by every member of the class. Its 
questions on “the school” are productively per- 

It makes you think about the Negro, 
marriage, divorcee, capital, labor, legislative 
evils, eivil service spoils, lobbying, log-rolling, 
local-government crookedness, party foolishness, 
rraft, erime, monopolies, World Court, League 
f Nations and all. It is designed to fit other 


than the Williamson-Wesley text if occasion 


sonal. 


requires. 
THORNDIKE EXPERIMENTS 

A Lon@ period of investigations planned and 
directed by Psychologist Thorndike’ fructifies 
in a large beautifully printed volume. The 
influence of success or satisfaction upon learn- 
ing is a large element in this exposition. These 
tests show it outweighing repetition and drill. 
Failure, unsatisfaction, which may be considered 
in a large sense as punishment, drives the 
learner away from effort. 

The experiments and results are given in 
detail. Dr. Thorndike planned them. Members 
i the division of psychology in the Institute 
of Edueational Research, Teachers College, ear- 
ried them out. 

SURPRISES IN GREATNESS 

NAPOLEON, remarks Beverley Tucker,’ had 
many more feminine characteristics than most 
His hair was silky, his skin soft and 
His pride of personal appearance, even 
Many 


men. 
white. 
to manicured nails, was full of vanity. 
of his peculiarities were attributed to epilepsis, 
but these manifestations were of the type due to 
disturbances of the pituitary body, the gland 
which, disturbed, makes for masculinity in the 
female and femininity in the male. With nu- 
merous instanees of womanly traits in this man 
of destiny, Author Tucker justifies his title for 
the chapter: “Napoleon, the Lady.” 

3y similar analyses he builds up pictures of 
Shakespeare nagged to opportunity, Elizabeth 
the Flapper, Catherine the Malingerer, Burns 
obsessed by inferiority complex, Byron the 
Reversed. There are studies of Caesar, Gold- 
smith, Beethoven, Keats, Shelley, Randolph, 

14 Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Fundamentals of 


Learning.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 638 pp. $6.50. 


15 Beverley Randolph Tucker, ‘‘The Gift of 


Genius, ’’ 
pp. $2.50, 


The Stratford Company, Boston. 248 
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Stonewall 
There are 


Sand, 


and Disraeli. 


Poe, George Eliot, George 
Jackson, Chatterton 
discussions of personality, heredity, education, 
drugs and genius, all carried on breezily and 
illustrated with numerous anecdotes. 


MEASURING MISCONDUCT 

“Wuat makes him misbehave so?” is so tragic 
a question with so much guessing that three 
research psychologists and an assistant,’® super- 
vised by Dr. Karl Lashley, have been devoting 
their long working hours to a study of the 
motives which determine conduct. Under the 
auspices of the Behavior Research Fund trus- 
tees, twelve monographs and case-studies have 
been published. Six the way. 
They cover delinquency, crime, heredity, lying, 
backwardness in school, personality, play and 
comparative studies of animals. 

The present volume considers wildness and 
savagery, personality differences and the mea- 
surement of emotional instability in delinquency. 


more are on 


VS. FRICTION IN SUPER- 
VISION 

In the days of the great superintendent of 

New York schools, often called Czar Maxwell, 

a group of his schoolmasters visited Boston and 

wrote a report setting forth how much more 

considerate the supervisors, how much happier 


FUNCTION 


the supervised, were in the Massachusetts eapi- 
tal. During the same year some select Bos- 
tonians, who had spent a week in New York 
schools, informed New Englanders that Gotham 
much more than Boston, blessed with 
kindly supervisors beloved by those lower down. 


was, 


Superintendents, grieved by bickerings in the 
ranks, wonder why other cities are free of these 
They aren’t. The other side of the 
street only seems, but isn’t, shadier. We don’t 
wash linen before visitors. They see the best 
side of our household and they envy. But diag- 
nosticians must investigate. So you have a 
formidable array of conflicts within the school 
system gathered, analyzed and prescribed for 


irritations. 


by five professors of education, two assistant 
superintendents of schools and one common- 
school principal.?? 

16 Calvin P. Stone, Chester W. Darrow, Carney 
Landis, Lena L. Heath, ‘‘Studies in the Dynamics 
of Behavior.’’? University of Chicago Press. 332 
pp. $5.00. 

17 Rudolph D. Lindquist, chairman, ‘‘ Effective 
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No superintendent, supervisor or principal 
‘an read the list without surprise that the sup- 
posed local frictions are common to all school 
organizations. This fact makes the suggestions 
for cure of particular interest everywhere. 

Dr. Lindquist, the chairman, a college pro- 
fessor of education, Columbus, submits a galaxy 
in the education of chil- 
the world, 


of results demanded 


dren and adults: at-homeness in 


meaningfulness, thoughtfulness, ecreativeness, 
social mindedness, critical analysis of the civic 
status quo, rather than an acceptance of it, 
faith in the power of intelligence to cope with 
life problems, disposition to contribute fully to 
the common good, emotional stability. Leader- 
ship must take responsibility for developing 
these qualities. We are, he says wobbly and 
inconsistent. Men and women praise democ- 
racy and tyranny, our political ideals and in- 
dustrial organization, in the same breath, free- 
dom and coercion, need of meeting a changing 
social order but the necessity of avoiding dis- 
cussion of social ills, brotherly love and selfish 
Edueators cherish conflicting theo- 
When this inconsistency is 
challenged they shy intellectual 
effort. They have trained a citizenry that does 
the same. 

Dr. Woody, 
Arbor, handles the problems of supervision, the 
conflicts as listed by sixty-four reporters scat- 
tered through school systems in various parts 
of the United States. 

Dr. Malby, professor of education, North- 
western University, compares the supervisory 


competition. 
ries side by side. 


away from 


professor of education, Ann 


organizations in different cities. 

Dr. Brim, professor of elementary education, 
Ohio State University, gathers and discusses 
the proposals to govern education by authority, 
by the influence of personality, by unhappy 
acquiescence, or contented following, by eom- 
promise, by conversion, by group determination 
and experiment. 

Chairman Lindquist closes with an estimate 
of the value of trusting the teachers, using the 
methods of science, self-evaluation and an or- 
ganization the prime qualities of which he 
enumerates. 


Instructional Leadership.’’ Sixth Yearbook, De- 
partment of Supervisors, National Education Asso- 
ciation. Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 183 pp. $2.00. 
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All through, the damage to education by 
adopting the much lauded methods of industria! 
and business organizations is regretted. Busi- 
ness is for profit; the machine is worth more 
than the worker. Education is no machine. It 
must be promoted by teachers who think for 
themselves. The facts, principles and methods 
developed by science can be brought sooner to 
suecess by their inherent interest and satisfac 
tion than by dictatorial compulsion. 

The material of this study is so intimate, its 
presentation so clear, its principles so universal, 
that no high-grade professional ean afford to 
miss it. 

EDUCATION NOW 

WALTER EELLS, who for the past several years 
has been using Ellwood Cubberley’s standard 
work,!® “Introduction to Education,” has re- 
vised it in collaboration with the author, con 
densing here, expanding there to meet changed 
conditions in the educational world. This is a 
work planned to give teachers, supervisors, 
board members and the general publie a view 
of the origin, present condition, aims and meth- 
ods of education. The brief history of Ameri- 
‘an education is especially valuable now, whe: 
schoolmasters are hard pressed to answer at 
tacks, all of which have been made and over 
come heretofore. The attitude of earlier days 
project traditional errors into the publie min 
still. The religious purpose of New Englan 
education, the charity concept of the other ear!y 
commonwealths recur to thwart the hard-won 
principle of general taxation as for civic im- 
unaristocratie and 


} 
} 


provement, nonsectarian, 
state controlled. 

The present educational problems and ob- 
stacles are discussed. We have not the govern- 
mental machinery and decision to push forward 
a national program for schools as is found in 
France, Russia, Germany, Japan and some 
other countries. Expert guidance in public 
affairs here has never been very much sought, 
but the of scientific settlement ot 
school problems is more desired by America! 
educators than is true of other nations. 

The chapters in this eminently reasonabl 


progress 


18 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Walter Crosby Eells, 
‘An Introduction to the Study of Education.’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 532 pp. 
$2.25. 
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hook strengthen this tendency The text covers 
<chool-board funetions, supervision, teacher- 
training, child-nature, the learning process, in- 
struction, curriculum, new social trends, adult, 
rural and higher edueation, the handicapped, 
finance and the present educational problems. 
Copious references, exercises and questions are 
added. 
OUTSIDE TROUBLES OF THE SCHOOL- 
MAN 

THOROUGHLY grounded on all the chief con- 
siderations affecting the organization and ad- 
ministration of a school, you would, in your 
first year of attempting to superintend one, 
encounter a bewildering succession of unex- 
pected interferences from outside. You should 
have &@ manual on how to thwart the pressure 
pirates. I recommend Dr. Waller’s study.?® It 
s based on hundreds of interviews on the spot; 

probably covers every situation of pressure 

sm outside any superintendent or principal 


will have. Its full relation of individual ex- 


periences supplies scores of little comedies and 


For the schoolman reader it is rem- 
niseence and warning. In spite of the incor- 
rect assertions about Chicago doings, taken from 
Dr. Counts’ book, its citation of commendable 
ways of dealing with complainants, protesters 
and promoters is full of sturdy common sense. 
The appendix is a singularly rich collection of 
administrators’ troubles and how they were 
handled. 

THE FETTERS OF EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

THE backwardness Dr. Langford?° finds in a 
Canadian educational system—centering on sub- 
jects, official taboo of text-books other than 
those authorized, rigid courses of study, college- 
entrance requirements, centralization of author- 
ity, weakness in training for guidance, satisfac- 
tion with meager equipment of elementary-school 
teachers, short tenure, inelastic training-school 
externally made programs, formal 
supervision, uninspiring inspection, meager 
salaries, examination fetich, discouragement of 

19 J. Flint Waller, ‘‘ Outside Demands and Pres- 
sures on the Publie Schools.’’ Teachers College 
ae Columbia University, New York. 151 pp. 

20 Howard D. Langford, ‘‘ Educational Service, 


Its Funetions and Possibilities.’’ Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, New York. 212 pp. 


$2.00. 


tragedies. 


courses, 
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creative work, narrow educational theory, lack 
of experiment and research—gives him pegs on 
which to hang the outlines of a model scheme 
of education. He is impregnable in his posi- 
tion because of using plans that somewhere or 
other are working effectively. He, too, joins 
the choir of those who chant: “It really is the 
function of government to help the citizen meet 
his needs. This 
merely to uphold and strengthen state institu- 


is more to be desired than 


tions.” 
APPLYING RESEARCH 

To draw together educational research and 
teaching to present research as common-sense 
thinking unbiased, refined and systematized, to 
ameliorate a tendency of practically-minded 
persons who oppose the introduction of techni- 
ealities, Professor Harold Abelson, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, writes his account 
of the problems and procedures of research as 
applied to teaching.** 
searches the author teaches their practical appli- 
cation. If the conclusions of the testers supple- 
ment present good reasoning, the scientific 
strengthening of teaching will come steadily. 
Research has developed for itself many meth- 
ods, integrative, descriptive, socio-deseriptive, 
psycho-deseriptive, evaluative, causal and others, 
all of which Dr. Abelson elaborates, illustrates 
and applies. 


SCHOOL REFORM IN OHIO 

THE history of school legislation in Ohio since 
1900, by President Engleman,?? Kent State Col- 
lege, records the formation of county units for 
local administration of schools, state control of 
teacher-training, aid for weaker districts, liberty 
for local boards to increase minimum require- 
ments exacted by the state, notable gain in 
efficiency from getting responsibility definitely 
placed beyond local polities Dr. Engleman’s 
discussion of unfinished improvements is espe- 
cially pertinent in this retrenchmént crisis. 


Utilizing previous re- 
g | 


ANOTHER APPRAISAL OF “PROGRES- 
SIVE” EDUCATION 
IN a compact review by Clyde Hissong,** 


21 Harold H. Abelson, ‘‘The Art of Educational 
Research.’’ The World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 344 pp. $2.00. 

22 James Ozro Engleman, ‘‘ Centralizing Tenden- 
cies in Educational Administration in Ohio.’’ State 
College, Kent, Ohio. 186 pp. 75 cents. 

23 Clyde Hissong, ‘‘The Activity Movement.’’ 
Warwick and York, Baltimore. 122 pp. $2.10. 
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3owling Green College, you have a comparison 
of the theories and practises of Francis Parker, 
John Dewey, Harold Rugg and different schools 
that have made the most pronounced departure 
from Author Hissong selects from 


each, and in a chapter, “Implications,” 


tradition. 
sum- 


marizes values coming into teaching from these 
sources. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND THE LAG 

A STARTLING statement opens the book** of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools: “It will be agreed that in 
every instance an underlying social theory or 
philosophy should furnish the basis for revision 
of the By all 


means that should be so, but those who write 


matter taught in high schools.” 


the books that come to me on high-school policies 
keep saying that the preponderating influence 
deciding high-school procedure is the college 
entrance requirement not formed on any known 
social theory or philosophy. This book hints at 
this in its last chapter. Even the commonwealth 
in which this volume is published has many 
towns whose educational service in the depres- 
sion has been cut in the activities a social phi- 
losophy calls for, while the less social-benefit 
studies, required by the university to keep the 
town high school on the university’s approved 
list, have taken the money. 

Wisconsin 


Be that as it Professor 


Willing’s exposition of the legitimate objectives 


may, 


of publie high schools turns away from the col- 


lege-loaded the such as The 


Committee of Ten, and in a diagrammatic out- 


reforms of past, 
line of fourteen pages, lists, as due the school 


beneficiary, desirable qualities which nobody 
ean deny. 
pages of endeavor to get 


Here comes the weakness 


Then come 351 

these ideals realized. 
that Dewey, Robinson, Russell, Watson, McNutt, 
Bode, Eldridge, 
Newlon, Rugg, Snedden, Thorndike, Tildsley, 
Suzzallo, Frazier, Cooper, Coffman, Kilpatrick, 
Jefferson, Washington, Webster, Cleveland, T. 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Hughes, Young and 31 others 


on my list alone have pointed out—the pliant 


Sisson, Coe, Strayer, Gay, 


proposition to bend the system to new purposes 


24 Five professors, two high school men, ‘‘ High- 
School Curriculum Reorganization.’’ North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Publication Office, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 395 pp. 
$1.50. 
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instead of building a system on the urgent needs 
of the times. 

When the illustrious Maxwell moved to put 
the New York schools on working for objectives, 
each teacher of the school I worked in wrote 
the lesson outlines by topies first and from them 
drew up sets of aims. Similarly, when Nicho- 
las Nickleby’s theatrical manager got a pump 
and tub at a bargain he set Nicholas to writing 
a drama to use them. 

For instance, our authors examine Latin and 
hold it alongside the purposes of high-schoo! 
education. It is apparent, they say, that it 
shouldn’t be retained for helping health or voca- 
Perhaps it will lead to the right use of 
As it doesn’t work 


tion. 
leisure; but this is indirect. 
toward the other purposes, it is evident that it 
“an contribute to sustaining civic relations. 
Society depends on language. Latin develops 
the mother tongue. Latin sustains civic rela- 
tions. Q.E. D. But no test results comparing 
Latin with direct studies aiming to develop the 
mother tongue are quoted. The several chap- 
ters on high-school subjects avoid, amid their 
numerous quotations, those that throw doubt 
upon the propriety of taxing the publie to pay 
for the subject. There is an atmosphere of 
wishful thinking in the defense of each study. 
Why not? The makers of the sub-reports are 
teachers of the subjects covered. “If I wasn’t 
sure my subject is the most important in the 
list of studies,” said Adelphi College Lawton, 
“T wouldn’t be teaching it. Any teacher of any 
subject who doesn’t feel so about his isn’t worth 
his salt.” 


THE LaG 


In the excellent proposals for the reorganiza 
tion in there oceurs over and 
again justification for that which is “required 
by the established social order.” Good Lord, 
my countrymen! Are you satisfied with it? 
Are you opposed to the wish of the framers of 
the Constitution that the generations should 
change it to meet the need of a changing world? 
Nowhere in the social-science chapter is there 
any recognition of the need, so stressed by the 
Founding Fathers, that the citizen should be 
asking: What’s wrong with our government? 
How ean it be mended? So weak is the urge for 
the studies most closely related to the commit- 
tee’s preliminary exaltation of social theory 


social studies 
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and philosophy as the basis for revision, that 
the social-studies outline stops with the junior 
high sehool. 

In the field of 
where students’ clubs owe inception and con- 


extra-curricular activities 
tinuance to teacher influence you will find no 
recommendation for political clubs for the dis- 
cussion of the ecivie ills and erying needs of 
one’s town, state and nation. 

The compilers are frankly honest in their 
We used to think, they say, that, if the 

tter taught was not realizing the objectives 
of high school, other matter could be found that 
“These assumptions are obviously false 
A perfectly 

reform in 


stand. 


would. 

and will 
futile effort has 
hanging the character of subject-matter when 
Sakes alive! Are these 
sons of Moses giving up because they find the 


have to be abandoned. 


been educational 


no change is possible.” 


hool people dancing around idols of Baal? 


Not so, for in another more hopeful passage 
they say, if we stick to the objejctives we have 
chosen it is possible that in the future some 
effort needs to be made to get rid of the subjects 
that do not achieve the aim. 
those that do. Too much of current educational 
philosophy, they say, secures the status quo. 


We must choose 


If this review of the committee’s really great 
book seems in any way derogatory of either, the 
seeming is wrong. If these men had conceived 
a high-school Utopia their book would have 
little more than an dream. 
Taking high schools as they are and definitely 
suggesting how to make the things taught more 
worth while, the compilers will reach a large 


been educational 


multitude of educational workers and improve 


what is being done. That these seven sages 
of the association know what a revolution, as 
Dewey ealls it, must shake the high school, you 
may see in their sturdy closing chapter, “Points 
for Further Emphasis.” 

Recommended: Enrolment of this book in the 


honorable list of forward steps. 


CONTINUING WHITE HOUSE PUBLI- 
CATIONS 

Two volumes on the growth and development 
of children?® earry on the notable series of 
White-House Conference conclusions. Hered- 
ity, prematurity, fatigue, sleep and repose, light 
_?5 Kenneth D. Blackfan, Chairman, ‘‘General 
Considerations.’’ 377 pp. $3.00; ‘‘Anatomy and 
Physiology.’’ 629 pp. $4.00. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 
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as a healer, diseases, immunity, anatomy, glands, 
the 
The presen- 


and so forth, are recorded as studied in 
laboratory and in medical practise. 
tation is technical and elaborate but full of 
interest for the ordinary reader. 

Take, for instance, fatigue. We teachers are 
disturbed by inability to determine in ourselves 
and in our children the difference between it 
and laziness. What is cure for one is bad for 
the other. About nervous fatigue the experts 
tell us little. 
tional strain brings it. 
ing vacations has led to its being called “School 
sickness.” But have it. 


Children in industry are singularly afflicted. 


But teachers meet it often. Emo- 


Its disappearance dur- 
preschool children 

The treatment of posture in this study and 
here and there other topics are directly valuable 
to the school people. 

Another new volume in the series”® has to do 
About half of the 
annual three million cases reported in the United 


with contagious diseases. 
States oceur in children. So great are the losses 
that the wave of health measures flooding the 
schools will not subside until the problem is 
well in hand. It is one of the most important 
matters in which the schoolman should keep the 
public informed. This volume is full of am- 


munition for such a campaign. 


ART FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
PRINCIPAL 


AFTER many years of trying to coax school 
managers to read books on the teaching of spe- 
cialties I am rewarded by receiving a book on 
art written for school administrators. Profes- 
sor Tannahill,?” Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has turned the trick in a charming essay. 
Nothing in the eurrieulum has changed more in 
your day than art. If the unburied dead in 
your district have raised the old snivel of “frills, 
fads,” read Professor Sallie’s colorful pages and 
speak out like a modern. Some parts of this 


book might be ealled “supervising the super- 


visor.” They enable superintendent and prin- 
cipal to know what art instruction is doing for 
the best sehools, not as a luxury nor a super- 
fluity but as a fundamental foree of develop- 
ment. 

26 George H. Bigelow, Chairman, ‘‘ Communicable 
Disease Control.’’ The Century Company, New 
York. 243 pp. $2.25. 

27 Sallie B. Tannahill, ‘‘Fine Arts for Public- 
Schcol Administrators.’’ Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 145 pp. $1.60. 
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What does art mean? Why is it in the publie 
What is the up-to-date way of teach- 
You will 


schools? 
ing it? What is creative expression? 
find such questions authoritatively and convine- 
ingly answered here. There are suggestions on 


the school museum, school exhibits, principles 


of teaching and correlating in all grades, many 
pictures by children and a list of modern books 


to carry you further. 
HAPPY ART TEXT 

Two high-school teachers?® who guide classes 
in design and home economies pool their experi- 
ences in a happy combination of scientifie prin- 
ciples, taste and practieality—a guide book for 
a certain aspect of home-making. It is also ex- 
cellent for an art course for every high-school 
boy and girl. 

It has an introductory address “to the stu- 
dent” 
“fair” worker, a “good” and a “superior.” 

With 


drawings the authors cover lettering, composi- 


riving the essential achievements of a 


notably attractive photographs and 


tion, techniques, color, perspective, posters, 


furniture and interior 


is followed by the 


figure, costume, house, 


decoration. Each chapter 
author’s standardized tests determining a rating 

fair, good or superior. 

THE COMPLETE SCHOOL THEATER 

Two dramatic managers of wide experience”® 
have prepared a large manual for the teacher 
of dramaties. They go thoroughly into the wide 
array of educational forees latent in dramatic 
activities. They justify the present tendency 
to give drama a permanent and important place 
in training for a higher American civilization. 

In the chapters devoted to the techniques of 
the school theater they make the work of play- 
director a decidedly professional accomplish- 
ment, requiring high ability, industry and art. 
The mechanical construction of school stages, 
scenery and properties, the management of 
lighting, costuming and making-up are treated 
with thoroughness and skill. 

The book is magnificently illustrated. 

CONDUCTING 

Wi_t EarHart has always seemed to me the 
incarnation of thorough musicianship, esthetic 

28 Florence Guild Bush, Frances Welbourne, ‘‘ De- 
sign.’’ Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 306 
pp. $1.90. 

29 Samuel J. 
and School.’’ 
$3.50. 


Hume, Lois M. Foster, ‘‘ Theatre 
Samuel French, New York. 417 pp. 
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feeling, artistic variety and inspiring leadership. 
When he puts into print®® a treatise on beating 
time and so forth, the music masters have some- 
thing of deep interest to mull over, but I would 
coax those who in school will all their lives 
many times see some one waving a baton be- 
fore singers and players to read these pages so 
as to have an idea as to what refinements can 
be put into the movements of a stick. I mean 
the wand, not the wooden person who every now 
and then does get into the position of mechaniz- 
ing musie in school. 

All the measures are here, with copious illus- 
trations in favorite compositions. There are 
accents, weight, tension, elevation, velocity, 
phrasing, signaling, imparting confidence and 
the work of the other hand. 


ART IN STAGE SETTING 

Out of Peoria comes one of the handsomest 
books of the season*!; a practical treatment of 
the arts and crafts of the theater; adapted for 
schools and amateurs. The catalogue this pub- 
lishing house sends me has about two hundred 
titles of publications of handwork, drawing, 
metal, printing and toy-making that is an eye- 
opener to the reason children now want to go 
to school. 

The present volume, which gives the reasons 
why the school theater will hold its grip as an 
educational and community service of the high- 
est grade, is superbly illustrated. It covers the 
essentials of design, lighting, seenery and prop- 
erties, costuming and stage business. 


SING, LIL’ CHILLN’, SING! 


A BEAUTIFUL little book of fifty songs for the 
very young is the work of two cheery child- 
lovers.*2, The words and musie are ensconced 
between delicious pictures in color representing 
lovely children doing what the words of the 
songs describe. Baby faces peer through the 
musical bars, birds sing, flags wave, bells ring. 
The happy time Bernice Frost had making the 
music selections, the fun with which Marie 
Schubert illustrated them, radiate from their 
book. 

30 Will Earhart, ‘‘The Eloquent Baton.’’ M. 
Witmark and Sons, New York. 93 pp. $1.50. 

31 Victor d’Amico, ‘‘ Theatre Arts.’’ The Manual- 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 217 pp. $3.25. 

32 Bernice Frost, Marie Schubert, ‘‘ Children’s 
Songs for Every Day.’’ American Book Company, 
New York. 80 pp. 








